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‘T have had mary pres inquiries as to what I think about 
the civilized world of today, and the precarious state of its health. 
But though I know well enough that civilization has been (and 
still is) very ill and sick unto death, I am not without hope that a 
recovery may be effected. The world, I should say, is all right, or 
would be all right if the | ein it had a grain of common sense, 
or, what comes to the same thing, if they had a grain of real belief 
in the actual and bed-rock fact of eis common life and depend- 

ence on each other. With that belief or certainty all would easily 
goright. Without it all must inevitably go wrong.”’ 
—Edward Carpenter: Message to Trades Union Congress, Hull, England. 





a * * * * 


~ | And if we are true to ourselves, and will undergo the mar- 
tyrdom-—for it may be that—necessary to get the changed point 
of view esta catahilateeds this very material that today has helped to 
create this overstressed economic idea can be utilized for the pur- 
pose of creating that higher idea of the use of knowledge and of 
power for the common good of mankind.” 
President H. M: Tory, in ‘‘Education and Life’’—a Report of the 
National Conference on Education and Citizenship, Toronto, 1923. 
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Now Authorized 


Name—‘‘Learning to Speak and Write’’—Dickie. 
Part.1t.: Authorized. Teachers’ Reference for Grades 1 to 4. 
Part U.: Authorized Pupils’ Text for Grades 5 to 8. 
Ready—Approximately November 10th to 15th. 
Priee—Part I., 60¢ (post:.6c),. Part Il, 55¢ (post. 7c). 
I am Special Representative for the Publisher for this Provinee. 


The above tells the story in a nutshell. The new Public School Composition, “Learning to Speak 
and Write,’’ by Miss D, J. Dickie, is now authorized and will be available as noted. As you. know, 
Composition will be an examination subject at the summer examinations in 1925, and this is the only 
authorized text. The sale will be enormous, and this notice is given that you may place your order 
and advise your pupils.to do so also. Due to the late date of publication, you. will no doubt want the : 
books.in the hands of your pupils at the earliest possible moment. Orders will be filled in rotation as 
received. Mail yours today. ; 


Ask for my new Catalogue No. 10. Two Hundred and Fifty Helpful Pages Free te: 


F.E. OSBORNE wsstisnit'tite Calgary, Alta, 




















CORONA FOUR 


WITH STANDARD 
FOUR-BANE 
KEYBOARD 


Teachers wanting a portable typewriter, but accus- 
tomed to using standard office machines, will find 
Corona Four just the typewriter they’ve been looking 
for. It’s a real office typewriter in portable form. 
It has the standard four-bank, single shift keyboard, 
standard 12-yard ribbon, 10-inch carriage, absolute 
visibility, unlimited speed and other big machine feat- 
ures. Clip the coupon and send it to us for full infor- 
mation on this most complete portable built. Standard Typewriter Company, 

606 ‘‘A’’ Centre Street, 

Calgary, Alberta. Phone M5180 


Standard Typewriter = { °win= 


Without obligation on my part, please 
send me complete information on Corona 


Company Four. 


<P Nees ek ee 
606 ““A”’ Centre Street ry eas 
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INNISFAIL §. D. 

CLUNY 8. D. No. 2334 
LUCKNOW §. D. 
WABAMUN SCHOOL BOARD 
WAINWRIGHT §.D. No. 1658 
GLENWOOD CONSOLIDATED No. 32 
REDCLIFF SCHOOL BOARD 
VERMILION SCHOOL BOARD 


Candidates selected for the above posts who are 
members of the A.T.A. are earnestly requested to apply 
for information to 

JOHN W. BARNETT, 
General Secretary-Treasurer, 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, 
Imperial Bank Bidg., Edmonton. 
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TO SECRETARIES OF LOCALS: 
PAYMENTS REQUIRED OF MEMBERS 

Membership Subscription 

Dues to to The A.T.A. 
Annual Salary Magazine Total 
(1) Under $1500 $ 1.00 $6.00 
(2) $1500 but less than $2000... 7. 1.00 8.00 
(3) $2000 but less than $2500 .. 9.00 1.00 10.00 
(4) $2500 and over ld 1.00 11.00 


These fees do NOT include the local Alliance fee. 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF LOCAL SECRETARIES 


Local Alliance Name and Address of Secretary 


Hugh J. Macdonald. 
ME i cScdestcccsvcss J. L. West, Bashaw. 


Mr. C. V. Asselstine, Bellevue. 
Miss V. J. Keith. 

Miss M. B. Warren. 

F. Parker, 929 4th Ave. W. 

.. Jos. English, 535 18th Ave. N.W. 
H. B. Love, Commercial High School. 
Miss L. Lang. 

Miss E. M. Cowan. 
Miss Lucille Woolf, Cardston. 


CALGARY PUBLIC 
CALGARY SEPARATE 


Mr. J. F. Barker, Daysland. 

Miss L. M. Flack, Donalda. 

Mr. Heywood. 

Mr. A. E. Rosborough, 9611 83 Ave. 
EDMONTON PUBLIC ....W. Wees, Garneau School. 
EDMONTON SEPARATE. Miss Irene Fitzgerald, 10738 108th S 

Manson I. Kelly. 

Miss A. H. Noble. 


Miss A. Creighton, High River. 
Miss B. C. Sellon. 
A. Aldridge. 
Miss I. J. Hotson. 
Miss Ada A. Crilley. 
P. S. Collins, 1740 7th Ave. N., 
Lethbridge. 
LETHBRIDGE HIGH ....D. F. Pegrum, Y.M.C.A. 
MAGRATH Miss N. M Taylor. 
MEDICINE HAT PUB. ..Ina G. Holmes, 545 Dundee Street. 
MEDICINE HAT HIGH ..Mr. G. M. Dunlop, Alexandra High 
School. 


John Paul, Monitor. 

Miss J J. 8S. McCallum, Mundare. 
Miss R. McLaughlin. 

Miss L. C. Patterson, Okotoks. 
Mrs. Alice C. Robinson, Oyen. 
Eric V. C. Tucker, Pincher Creek 
Miss B. L. Taylor. 

Jno. H. Blackmore, Raymond. 
Miss Pearl Ebert, Red Deer. 
W. Pinchuk, Smoky Lake 

Miss Grace Rogers, Stettler. 
M. Creig, Strome. 

Leslie Robbins. 

A. E. Warren, Trochu. 

Miss I. M Mitchell,. Vegreville. 
Miss G. Gallagher. 

Miss C. Wylie, B.A., Vulcan. 


PROVISIONAL LOCALS 


Mr. N. Poohkay 

Miss H. V. Forde. 

Mr. W. Wallace. 

Mr. McNamara, Rosemary 


NORDEGG 
OKOTOKS 


Newly appointed Secretaries of Locals are asked to inform 
Headquarters immediately after appointment in order that our 
record may be kept up-to-date. The list of Locals and Secre- 
taries will be published every month in the A.T.A. Magazine. 
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Longmans’ Authorized Alberta Texts 
BUILDERS OF HISTORY 


Authorized History Reader for Grade VI. 


LIMP CLOTH 
60 Cents 

























A book purposely made to cover the History Course outlined in Pro- 
gramme of Studies, Part I., Page 136. 


Alfred the Great. Simon de Montfort. Joan of Arc. 

Canute the Dane. Sir William Wallace. William Caxton. 

Harold, The Last of Robert Bruce. Sir Francis Drake. 
the Saxon Kings. Jeoffrey Chaucer. William Shakespeare. 

Hereward the Wake. Wat Tyler. Sir Philip Sydney. 

Stephen Lanton. Sir Richard Whittington. Sir Walter Raleigh. 





HEROES OF LAND AND SEA 
An Anthology of Prose and Poetry 
By Sir Henry Newbolt 
LIMP CLOTH 
50 Cents 


Authorized Supplementary Reader for Grade VIII. 
A selection specially made to meet Grade VIII. requirements. 
CONTENTS 


PROSE 


John Franklin, from ‘‘The Book of the Long Trail.’’ 

David Livingstone, from ‘‘The Book of the Long Trail.”’ 
Robert Scott, from ‘‘The Book of the Long Trail.’’ 

Trafalgar, from ‘‘The Book of the Blue Sea.”’ 

The Battle of Jutland, from ‘‘Tales of the Great War.’’ 
Zeebrugge and Ostend, from ‘‘Submarines and Anti-submarines.”’ 


POETRY 
Vitai Lampada. Craven. The Toy Band. 
The Fighting Téméraire. He Fell Among Thieves. Hie Jacet. 
Hawke. The Best School of All. The Adventurers. 


The Vigil. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


Publishers and Importers. 210 Victoria Street, Toronto 
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Loral News 








SMOKY LAKE LOCAL 


The first meeting of the Smoky Lake Local of the 
A.T.A. since June 7 was held at 2.30 p.m. on Saturday, 
October 4, in the town school. Weather considered, 
the attendance was very good. There were nine pres- 
ent, only three of which were members of the local last 
year. In the near future the local anticipates a mem- 
bership of about twenty. 

The first item of business was the election of a 
Vice-President. Miss P. Nimersky was chosen for the 
position and, the President not having arrived yet, im- 
mediately took the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and 
adopted. The Secretary read several communications 
from the Central Office. One in particular drew at- 
tention, in which the Office complained of lack of re- 
ports of local meetings. A remedy, so far as Smoky 
Lake is concerned, was quickly secured by appointing 
Mr. C. D. Denney as press correspondent. Other busi- 
ness being completed, Mr. Denney introduced the idea 
of the teachers of Smoky Lake Local purchasing a 

_¢inematograph from the Department of Extension of 
the University. Considerable discussion took place on 
the question, and it was decided that each teacher 
should interview his School Board for the purpose of 
gaining financial support, and that in the meantime the 
Secretary, Mr. Pinchuk, communicate with the Secre- 
tary of the Holden Local and gain facts and figures 
from the very successful operation of a cinema there. 

The cinema discussion was laid over for the time 
being, and Mr. Denney gave a short talk on ‘‘ Teaching 
Reading Successfully in Intermediate Grades.’’ Quite 
a helpful discussion of the subject took place after- 
wards, and the individual difficulties of the members 
present were brought out and commented upon. 

The program for the next regular meeting, on 
November Ist, was then considered, and besides an 
address by Mr. John Mehalcheon on ‘‘Physical Train- 
ing’’ and, time permitting, one by Mr. P. Miskew on 
‘*Habits,’’ it was decided that we make our meetings 
a sort of social function by arranging a program of 
music, readings, etc., and the serving of light refresh- 
ments. 





CALGARY HIGH SCHOOL LOCAL 


The Calgary High School Teachers’ Local held 
their regular monthly meeting in the Commercial High 
School on Wednesday, October 8, when a representa- 
tive number of the teachers greeted the president at 
his first regular meeting. The main subject of discus- 
sion was the proposed pension scheme for the Calgary 
teachers. Both Locals have been working on this 
proposition for some time, and considerable informa- 
tion was obtained from those teachers who have seen 
the plan in operation in other centres such as Halifax, 
Nova Scotia; Ontario, Manitoba, and the State of New 
York. The idea met with approval, and the teachers 
feel that it is a step in the right direction. The com- 
mittee, composed of the president, Mr. E. D. Campbell; 
and Mr. H. E. Smith, was appointed to get further in- 
formation on the matter and report to the next meet- 
ing, when a full discussion should prepare a concrete 
proposition to present to the School Board, the mem- 
bers of whom have already expressed their interest in 
this plan. 






The Alliance has embarked on a very busy pro- 
gram, and it is proposed to make the meetings of local 
interest as well as provincial. Mr. W. W. Scott, pre- 
sident of the Provincial Alliance, gave the members 
some idea of the problems facing the Provincial Execu- 
tive. Mr. Scott’s remarks convinced the teachers that 
the officers have been very active in protecting the in- 
terests of the profession and raising the status of the 
teachers. 





CALGARY HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS’ RECEPTION 


On Friday evening, October 3rd, the Calgary High 
School Teachers held a reception for the members who 
have recently joined the staffs. The gathering met 
in the Sun Room of the Palliser Hotel, and the guests 
were received by a Reception Committee composed of 
Mr. R. D. Webb, President of the local High School 
Alliance, and Miss J. Elliott, from the Central High 
School staff. A short time was spent in getting 
acquainted, then the entertainment took the form of 
Military Whist. An enjoyable two hours at the game 
resulted in a keen contest, and the winners were an- 
nounced to be the table captained by Mr. E. D. Camp- 
bell, and included Miss Alford, Miss Kaulback and Mrs. 
F. D. Weir. 

The teachers were then entertained by a_ short 
musical program, in which Mr. Muise, of the South 
Calgary High School, and Miss N. B. Meikle, of the 
Commercial High School, rendered piano selections, 
and Mrs. Macdonald gave a very pleasing vocal solo. 
The artists were loudly applauded. 

Refreshments were served, after which the gather- 
ing broke up. 








Camrose Normal Alumni 


**Amicitiae Causa’’ 








We print below a list of the press correspondents 
chosen at the last Easter reunion, with two additions. 
These will be glad to receive Alumni news items: 

Special American Class, 1914—E. J. Lowe (ad- 
dress lacking). 

Previous to Spring, 1918—D. G. MacLaren, Brant. 

Fall Term, 1918—E. M. Smith, 909 2nd Ave. N.W., 
Calgary. 

Spring Term, 1919—Phyllis M. Calvert, Chipman. 

Term 1919-20—Thos. Thoraldson, Hussar. 

Term 1920-21—V. Ott, Erskine. 

Term 1921-22—A. R. F. Harrigin, Bow Island. 

Term 1922-23—J. A. MacKay, Pine Lake. 

Term 1923-24—C. J. Druitt, Grimshaw. 

Please preserve this and subsequent lists for ref- 
erence. Will the persons mentioned above kindly 
correct their addresses if necessary ? 

A crest has been designed by Prof. Adam of the 
University for the Association. and will now be used 
on the stationery. The words ‘‘C. N. 8. Alumni Asso- 
ciation’’ and a conventional rose and leaves will a 
circle. Within it is Alberta’s coat-of-arms and an open 
book. Below the circle is a ribbon containing the 
motto ‘‘Causa Amicitiae.’’ The whole is tastefully 
designed and reflects credit on the artist. 

1919-20 NEWS 

Mrs. Harry Moss (née Alney Minear) is now re- 
siding at Suite 1, Cornell Apartments, 16th Avenue W., 
Calgary. 

Miss Kathleen MacGregor is teaching near Dods- 
land, Sask., and Miss Sally Duke near Provost. 
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EMPRESS 


217-19 Sixth Avenue West 
CALGARY 


European Plan 


100 COMFORTABLE ROOMS 


First Class Grill in Connection 


Free Bus Meets All Trains 


Chas. Traunweiser 
Prop. 


HOTEL 


WILL 
YOU 


John Swan Jackson 
Manager 











WHEN MAKING PURCHASES FROM OUR 





ADVERTISERS, MENTION THE FACT 








We carry a large stock of Popular, Classic and Stan- 
Also a full line of Music Teachers’ 


dard Music. 
Supplies. 


SPECIAL AGENTS FOR 


GERHARD HEINTZMAN 
and BELL PIANOS 


Victor, Brunswick and McLagan Phonographs, and 
complete line of Victor Records 
SOME USED ORGANS — CHEAP 


LODGE PIANO HOUSE 


10347 Jasper Avenue 


Mail your orders to us for Quick Service 


THAT YOU SAW THEIR ADVERTISE- 
MENT IN THE A.T.A. MAGAZINE? LET 
IT BE YOUR INTRODUCTION—IT WILL 
HELP YOU, HEL“ YOUR MAGAZINE, AND 


PLEASE THE ADVERTISER. 


iididiee THANK YOU 









































The heart is really a hollow 
pump, and this picture shows 
how it sends our blood rush- 
ing through our body. Pure 
blood from the lungs flows 
into the left auricle, which 
pumps it into the left ven- 
tricle, from which it flows 
up into. the right auricle, 
then into the right ventricle. 
which sends it into the 
lungs. 





The Lesson Story of The Heart—The Living Pump 


Stripped of Professional terms and technical words, this lesson stands out 
a MASTERPIECE of SIMPLICITY. 

It will be sent FREE to teachers while the supply lasts. 

ns It was not until 300 years ago that we discovered what the heart 
really does, and how the blood moves. Here we learn all that William Harvey, 
who made the discovery about the working of the heart, knew, and all that 
other great men have discovered about it since. 

If we open an artery after death it is found to contain no blood. Arteries 
were therefore supposed to carry air, and that is what the word means, as 
we should see if we spelt it a little differently—airteries. 

Then a great Roman, Galen, opened an artery in a living animal, and 
found it full of blood, —But let Dr. Saleeby, the famous English scientist, 
finish the story in his own way, and show you the most original charts you 
ever saw. 


The lesson is taken from The Book of Knowledge 


The Department of our 
Own Life, in 
Coupon for free illustrated lessons 
Send me, without cost or obligation, the illustrated lesson—‘‘The 
Lesson Story of the Heart—The Living Pump’’, together with a 
plan for teaching it. 


Name 
Address 








THE GROLIER SOCIETY, LIMITED 
Publishers 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


Tribune Building A.T.A—NOV. Winnipeg, Can. 
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Mr. EK. V. Springbett and brother Cliffard left. in 
the early autumn for Vancouver to visit Mr. Leo. 
Brown of that city. The latter is teaching H.S. work 
there. 

Miss Ardena Baker is holding forth at Innisfail, 
teaching Grades V. and VI., and Mr. R. Dick at a rural 
school near Lethbridge. 

Miss Lolo Mabey is taking up paedagogy at We- 
taskiwin. 

Most of these items were contributed by Charlie 
Linn, our secretary, who was too modest to put them 
in himself. He reports a busy time at Lethbridge with 
twenty-eight young hopefuls. His address is Box 8. 

Connor Creek, near Mayerthorpe, is the scene of 
the president’s activities. He has all grades from 
I. to X. inclusive, excepting V. 

Mr. Tuck and Mr. Manning were seen at Convoca- 
tion Hall the evening of the last lecture by the visiting 
scientists. 

The Misses Anderson, Cato, Mallott, Haddigan, 
Reiz and Madill, and Messrs. Ward and Hager all have 
positions in Edmonton schools. We venture to assert 
that’s a pretty good showing for one class. Can any 
other year beat that? The list was published in the 
Journal of about August 31st. 

Send along your news items! 

ALEX. STOCKWELL. 





Correspondence 








Editor, A.7.A. Magazine: 

Dear Sir,—I wonder how many teachers in Alberta 
have had an experience similar to mine. From what 
I can learn from other teachers, mine is a typical ex- 
perience: and shows how very necessary it is for a 
teacher’s position to be secured against the petty tyr- 
anny which the present school system allows and per- 
petuates. 

Two months ago I commenced work in this school, 
and on arrival there found a girl who wished to take 
her Grade IX. work. She had taken her Grade IX. 
work in a neighboring village during the preceding 
school term, ‘but had failed to pass. She wished to 
attend‘my school and take the same work over again. 
She had the Inspector’s recommendation for having 
passed Grade VIII. We had a meeting of the School 
Board to decide whether or not the girl should be 
admitted into Grade IX., and the School Board, after 
haggling some time, decided that the girl could be 
admitted if she was willing to take the Grade VIII. 
work over again. Not feeling that the girl was being 
treated fairly, I decided to get the opinion of the In- 
spector, and he recommended that I admit the girl, 
teach her in the Grade X. subjects which she had writ- 
ten on in Grade IX. and in which she had been suc- 
cessful, and also teach her in the subjects in which 
she had failed in Grade IX. examination. I carried 
out the Inspector’s recommendation and everything 
was O.K. for a short time. 

A little later another School Board meeting was 
held, the chief subject of discussion at this meeting 
being my action in carrying out the Inspector’s recom- 
mendation with regard to this girl. The result of this 
meeting was a lot of bad feeling, a real row and the 
handing in of my resignation. I felt that I could not 
do otherwise than accede to the Inspector’s wishes 
and that to carry out the will of the School Board 
weuld have been committing an injustice to the girl, 


and at the same time assisting the School Board in 
paying back against the father of this particular girl 
a grudge of long standing. 

This whole squabble is the result of personal jeal- 
ousy between a member of the School Board against 
this girl; for he had a son who wrote on the Grade 
VIII. examination two years’ ago and failed. The 
girl in question was sick at the time of the examination 
but was allowed to enter Grade IX. the following year 
(1924). She wrote on the Grade IX. examination and 
passed in all but one subject. The boy above-men- 
tioned wrote on Grade VIII. last year and is now only 
in Grade IX., one year behind the girl. Incidentally, 
it may be said that the mother of this girl was appoint- 
ed secretary-treasurer of the School Board when one 
of the present members of the Board, at that time 
secretary-treasurer, was defeated, some two years ago. 
And so the story goes. The cockpit commonly known 
as the School Board meeting is the best place in the 
world to forget about the interests of the pupils as a 
whole and at the same time to stick the spurs into 
their antagonists. even if they ‘‘get their own back’’ 
through the children. But where does the teacher get 
off at? Perhaps the Alliance can tell me. If the 
Alliance advocates a reform in school administration 
which will prevent such a wretched state of affairs 
from continuing, here is my membership fee. and I’ll 
do what I can to help you along. 

Yours very truly, 
TEACHER. 








| Che C.0.H. Crain at Calgary 


The special train carrying the delegates to the 
Canadian Federation of Teachers’ Convention arrived 
in Calgary on August 7th at 10 a.m. The Locals of the 
Calgary Alliance had anticipated the visit, and every 
effort was put forth to give them a royal welcome. 
They were met at the station ‘by the local teachers and 
some prominent Calgary citizens, and conducted to the 
Palliser Hotel. Here automobiles were in waiting and 
they were taken on an extended tour of the city. The 
visitors were shown the industries of East Calgary, 
the residential districts of Mount Royal and Elbow 
Park. They were taken to Crescent Heights and shown 
the new Technical School, and down through Riley 
and Mewata Parks—a distance of some twenty-five 
miles in all was covered, and the visitors expressed 
themselves as being impressed with what they saw. 
They were especially struck with the fine school build- 
ings, and expressed surprise that Calgary was such an 
industrial centre. 

On arriving back at the Palliser, special rooms 
were placed at their disposal until the hour of 1.30, 
when a banquet was given in their honor in the ball- 
room, after which the visitors had a short time in which 
to see the city and then left at 3 o’clock for the West. 

While the banquet was arranged by the teachers, 
it was felt that the different civic organizations should 
have a part in such a function, and hence at the head 
table were representatives from the various organiza- 
tions. Mr. W. W. Scott, of the A.T.A., presided and 
welcomed the visitors. They were also made welcome, 
as far as the city was concerned, by Alderman Dr. 
Crawford. The visiting delegation replied to the ad- 
dress of welcome through Lieut.-Colonel Michel, Prin- 
cipal of Riverdale Collegiate Institute, Toronto, and 
Dean Laird, of the MacDonald College, Quebec, and 
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EDMONTON'S LEADING FURRIER 


FURS of QUALITY 
and DISTINCTION 


We Renovate, Remodel and Reline Furs, 
bringing them up to the latest fashion at 
very moderate prices. We can match any 
fur, and we guarantee all our work. 

We insure your furs, so that you are pro- 
tected against loss. 

Country orders receive special attention. 


KRANT the FURRIER 


(Manager, H. Wiese) 
10520 Jasper Avenue, Edmonton. Phone 5147. 

















The New Yale 


makes it easy for you to be up to the minute in your footwear requirements. 


The newest styles, the Guaranteed 
quality of our shoes, the moderate 
prices, and our earnest endeavor 
to see that you are propertly fit- 
ted is making the New Yale the 
most popular Shoe Store in Ed- 
monton. We Guarantee satisfac- 
tion. All widths from A.A.A. to 
E. 





Mail Orders Given Special Attention 


The New Yale 


10125 101st Street Edmonton 
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others. Mr. T. E. A. Stanley, in his usual happy man- 
ner, addressed the visitors and spoke of the wonderful 
way in which the organization had grown since its in- 
ception, and tock advantage of the occasion to impress 
upon the visitors the resources of Alberta and the op- 
portunities open to progressive people in this country. 
Others at the head table were Mr. T. A. Hornbrook, 
representing the Rotary Club; Mr. John Hanna, Sec- 
retary of the Board of Trade; Mr. D. C. Bayne; Mr. F. 
E. Osborne, Secretary of the Calgary School Board; 
Mrs. (Dr.) Scott, and Mrs. Langford. 

The local teachers had much apprehension as to 
how they could handle such an affair, since most of 
the members of the Alliance were out of town during 
the summer months, but, however, the Presidents of 
the two local Alliances made arrangements with the 
City Council for a grant to assist in financing the re- 
ception, and also interviewed the various service clubs 
and got the promise of assistance in the way of cars. 
Then later the work was taken up by Mr. W. W. Scott 
and Mr. Asselstine, and all the teachers in the city 
assisted to the best of their ability on the day of the 
visit of the delegation. 

The teachers were indeed gratified by the manner 
in which their requests for assistance were received. 
Mr. John Hanna, Secretary of the Board of Trade, 
took a personal interest in the affair and gave much 
valuable advice as to the way in which the affair 
should be conducted, and was present on the morning 
of the arrival of the train to greet the visitors. 

The Rotary, Gyro and Kiwanis Clubs and _ the 
Board of Trade very liberally supplied all the automo- 
biles that were necessary, other than those supplied 
by the local teachers, to convey the teachers around 
the city. The Calgary Local Alliance had hopes that 
their reception had favorably impressed the visitors, 
and from their manner and their words it was evident 
that this had been the case. Further evidence, how- 
ever. was furnished by the following letter: 


Toronto, Ont., Sept. 4, 1924. 
T. E. A. Stanley, Esq., 
High School, 
Calgary, Alta. 


Dear Mr. Stanley,—Upon the completion of the 
tour of the Canadian Teachers’ Federation party, may 
I again express to you, and through you to the Calgary 
Teachers’ Association, our heartfelt thanks for the 
royal welcome we received in Calgary. 

Looking ‘back over the trip, I can find very few 
points where improvements could have been made; 
the members of the party were very agreeable, the 
scenery on the trip was varied in the extreme, the 
transportation arrangements and the comfort of the 
train perfect. Most important of all, however, was the 
wonderful way in which the teachers’ organizations at 
the various places received their fellow-members from 
the East. I can think of nothing which has so demon- 
strated the solidarity of the teaching profession as 
these voluntary expressions of welcome the whole way 
across the continent. 

I sincerely hope that when the Western teachers 
visit Toronto next summer we may be able to show 
them a fraction of the hospitality which we have re- 
ceived; I almost despair of our being able to reach 
the same record as has been set in your city and others 
of the West. However, we shall do our best, and if 
we should fail it will not be because our hearts were 
not in it. 

I am also sending short notes of appreciation to 


Alderman Crawford and the Board of Trade, Rotary, 
Kiwanis and Gyro Clubs. 
Again thanking you and the Calgary Teachers’ 
Federation for all your kindness, I am, 
Yours very truly, 
S. H. HENRY, 
(Mgr. Ontario Party). 





Analerta 








PIRATES! 


(A LONG TEXT AND A SHORT SERMON.) 


Pirates? Yes, ‘‘Aren’t we all?’’ Or at least we 
would be if circumstances were favorable. Who 
amongst us can not remember (and with humorous 
complacency rather than with shame) the days of our 
boyhood, when we revelled in the colorful pages of 
Kingston, Ballantyne, Marryat, and others who re- 
counted for our delectation wonderful tales of the mar- 
vellous exploits of these ‘‘ picturesque philanthropists,’’ 
as Kingsley called them? If we pretend openly to be 
shocked at the crimes they committed, it was mostly 
hypocrisy ; the ethics of the matter troubled us littie, 
and we all nursed a secret admiration of their dering, 
of their contempt for constituted authority (unless ex- 
pressed in the shape of a British frigate), of their luck 
when some desperate chance ‘‘winked and let them 
through’’; and were filled with envy that we could not 
join some such band and show what reckless, ruthless 
devils we were, or would be! 

Of course it will be objected that children are nat- 
urally young savages, and that when we arrive at years 
of discretion our thoughts and promptings undergo a 
radical change, and that in our mature age we look 
with detestation on that which in our youth so en- 
thralled us. But is this altogether true? Would we 
not now still enjoy, possibly with a keener relish, some 
new story of piratical adventure told by a skillful 
writer? Are we, most of us, so very virtuous as we 
pretend to be? 

So be it that the writer has the proper art, he will 
elicit our latent sympathy with these breakers of the 
laws; of course the pirate chief will have very noble 
instincts, will be picturesquely dressed, be chivalrous 
to women, and get lots of money. So who can help 
admiring him- 

So much for the pirate of fiction and romance. 
Glamour and wealth blind most eyes to irregularities if 
the perpetrators can only ‘‘get away with it,’’ except 
the eyes of those who suffer, of course. 

During these latter days—although there has been 
some recent stir in Chinese waters—piracy (that is, of 
the old-fashioned sort) has become unfashionable. 
That is probably because it has become impossible; 
modern developments such as wireless, steam, and the 
costliness of armaments, render it impracticable; but 
it is doubtful if these have made much improvement in 
men’s desire to get rich at the expense of their fellows. 
They have found means of doing it legally. 

When one, however, gets away from fiction and 
romance, and can read the narratives of some of the 
actual participators in a career of piracy, a very differ- 
ent impression is obtained. The sordidness and besti- 
ality of the whole thing revolts one, and we get pic- 
tures of some of the choicest scoundrels that ever lived 
or could be imagined. 

There has been recently republished in London the 
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Better safeguard it with a ‘‘Guaran- 
teed Salary Contract.’’ 






—so a business man writes. 
The wife “She can do it betterthan I. 
deposits Each pay day she always de- 
posits our savings first. We 
never buy anything unless we 
have the cash to pay for it and each year 
ve our savings are growing.” 

In a joint A Joint Account in the name of husband 
account and wife allows the wife to deposit or with- 
draw money during her husband’s absence 
or when he cannot get to the bank during 

business hours, 
For the A Savings Account for the children will 
children, teach them the value of keeping their 
too money, thus helping them to form the 

habit of saving. 


“You will suffer disability—eventu- 
ally—and a few cents spent today 
may prove the best investment you 
ever made. 


Let us send you particulars of our 
‘‘Special Teacher’s Contract.’’ It 
places you under no obligation. 


MORE POLICYHOLDERS THAN ANY OTHER 
COMPANY IN THE WORLD. CLAIMS PAID 
EXCEED $40,000,000.00. 





Continental Casualty Co. 


Bell & Company, Limited, Provincial Managers. 
GRAIN EXCHANGE - - CALGARY 


























Dairy Products WANTED 
are Good Foods | | 400 Teachers 


and a few able-bodied women and children. No pre- 
vious experience necessary—to help carry out all kinds 
of entertainment books, such as: 


The Golden Christmas Book, at .............+5.. 40c 

Every product placed on the Thirty new Christmas Dialogues and Plays, at .. 40c 
market under the WOOD- Nine good Plays and Farces in one book, at .... 50c 
The Christmas Programme Book, with Music, at 40c 

LAND trade mark is a good 192 Songs and Music, in one book, for .......... 30c 
7 3 Up-to-date Drill and Pantomime Book .......... 40c 

food, prepared with painstak- Games, Drills and Parties ...............-.00+- 40c 
. Christmas Plays, Pantomimes and Dances ...... 40c 
ing care to ensure absolute Kriss Kring’e Christmas Book ................ 40c 
Children’s Singing Games, old and new ........ 50c 


purity and uniform food value. —and goodness knows how many more kinds, all to 


be carried or mailed out in time to get parties and 
plays ready for Christmas. Not a minute to lose, if 
you want to avoid a nervous shakedown. Ask for our 


° complete list. Children’s books our specialty. Prices 
Woodland Dairy to suit all. Money back if not pleased. 


Limited Diller’s Book Shop 


Edmonton, Alberta 10174 101st Street Edmonton, Alta. 
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translation of a book written in Dutch by one, John 
Esquemelling, in 1648. The author had been for some 
years himself one of the Buccaneers of the Spanish 
Main, and had taken part in many of the atrocities he 
recounts. As they preyed for the most part upon the 
ships of Spain, they enjoyed immunity and even wel- 
come in the ports of the British, French and Dutch 
West Indies. The supposed reputable business men of 
these ports encouraged these marauders because of the 
prosperity they brought to the respective towns; the 
general populace admired them; and even ‘‘the author- 
ities were not seldom friendly to them.’’ As a reward 
for some exploit (possibly legitimate), one governor 
of Tortuga presented a mariner with a ship, and ‘‘ made 
him captain thereof, to the intent that he might seek 
his fortune.’’ The wording is deliciously naive, as 
the governor must have known by what means his pro- 
tege would, and did, ‘‘seek his fortune.”’ 

Not only was the writer of this book an eye-wit- 
ness to all that happened under his own commander, 
but on the several occasions on which his ship would 
be in one of the friendly ports to sell their plunder, 
he would meet other noted leaders and their gangs of 
ruffians. It was not only at sea, and in the execution 
of their nefarious trade, that these men showed the 
grossness of their characters. Having disposed of 
their ‘‘purchases’’ (?) they would give themselves up 
to all manner of debauchery and lust for weeks, says 
the author. ‘‘The Taverns and stews, according to the 
custom of hte Pirates, got the greatest part thereof,’’ 
i.e., the plunder. Also they indulged in senseless tor- 
ture and massacre of the natives, and would sell and 
outwit their fellows as cheerfully as they would cap- 
ture a Spanish galleon. 

The reviewer of the book, by whose grace we 
quote, declares that ‘‘I cannot find a single instance 
of a kind or gracious or merciful act performed by one 
of these desperadoes, these purchasers of a false fame.’’ 

The book to which we refer is, it seems, enlivened 
by portraits of the various leaders dealt with in its 
pages. These portraits reinforce the text. They show 
faces of weak, cunning men; ‘‘a fat, greasy, sly, sensual 
villain’’; ‘‘a weak mouth and_ staring, suspicious 
eyes’’; no evidence whatever of the admirable, if mis- 
applied courage which so enthralled us as we read the 
fictional accounts of their kind. 

Several of the buccaneers met with death in some 
frightful manner such as they inflicted upon their vic- 
tims. But it is remarkable that many of them husband- 
ed their tainted gains and retired to their several na- 
tive lands and spent the remainder of their lives, if not 
exactly ‘‘in the odour of sanctity,’’ yet in a generally 
acknowledged respectability. They had got the goods! 
The reputable traders of their own country (even 
Queen Elizabeth herself) were not above taking ven- 
tures (of course, sub rosa) in their exploits. 

‘‘Aren’t we all?’’—and are we very much better 
off in the present days? Do not the strong still prey 
upon the weak? Of course it is not now those who are 
physically strong, but those who are strong in cunning. 
They do not break the laws, they make them. That 
is a much surer and safer way for the few knowing 
ones to prey upon the many simple, timorous ones. 
Though there are many authentic accounts of gallant, 
and occasionally successful, resistance to these robbers 
of the sea, peaceable merchantmen going about their 
lawful business were usually entirely at the mercy of 
the pirates. 

In our last issue we referred to the infliction upon 
teachers of the ‘‘Embargo,’’ the ‘‘5 per cent. reduc- 





tion,’’ ete. The recent removal of the Embargo has 


‘been hailed with joy by many. But we would advise 


those to moderate their transports. The Salaries Act 
of 1922 has not been repealed, and we have no pro- 
mise that it will be. While that stands in the way, 
any relief we might get from the Arbitration Court 
will still be subject to the limitations of that Act. 
Those who make the laws ever have us at their mercy, 
and we are powerless to resist them, however much we 
may resent the injustice. 

We would not, of course, call them pirates. Oh. 
no; rather in the language of Mark Anthony we would 
assure you ‘‘So are they all, all honourable men.”’ 

—Queensland Teachers’ Journal. 





USE OF CONJUNCTIONS 


Schools will soon reopen, and English grammar 
will again form part of the daily food of the pupils. 
Among the stumbling-blocks, no doubt, will be the 
conjunctions, comparatively few in number and so 
simple-looking to the eye that to misuse them would 
seem impossible. But, as Dr. F. H. Vizetelly, Managing 
Editor of the Funk & Wagnall’s New Standard Dic- 
tionary, points out in a monograph on the subject, mis- 
usage is not a respecter of words, no matter what the 
part of speech may be. The skilful use of conjunctions 
really shows mastery of the language. As Robert Mott 
put it: 


The current is often evinced by the straws, 
And the course of the wind by the flight of a 
feather ; 
So a speaker is known by his ands and his ors, 
Those stitches that fasten his patchwork together. 


Professor John Earle, in ‘‘The Philology of the 
English Tongue,’’ pointed out that when logic formed 
the base of the higher region of learning, men took 
pride in the use of their ‘‘wherefores’’ and there- 
fores.’’ and ‘‘all the rest of that apparatus which lent 
to their discourse the prestige of ratiocination.’’ In 
those days the conjunction ‘‘ was petted by writers and 
scholars into a fantastic luxuriance.’’ It must have 
reached its zenith in the latter part of the eighteenth 
centure, when James Harris published a _ universal 
grammar called ‘‘Hermes,’’ in which a conjunction was 
defined as ‘‘a part of speech void of signification it- 
self, but so formed as to help signification by making 
two or more significant sentences to be one significant 
sentence.’’ Dr. Johnson seems to have respected the 
scholarship of Harris, but called him ‘‘a prig, and a 
bad prig.’’ Times have changed, and we have learned 
to dispense with many conjunctions that formerly were 
in use, but it is still necessary to use correctly those 
that are left. —Toronto Globe. 





A RICH MAN BECOMES A TEACHER 


Some little excitement has been caused in the daily 
press by the announcement that Mr. A. F. B. Broad- 
hurst, a rich cotton manufacturer, has determined to 
give up business and start life anew as a teacher. He 
explains that since the war he has realized the import- 
ance of education, and has felt more and more drawn 
to take an active part in it. He is thirty-three years 
of age and full of enthusiasm. He says he wants to 
teach, and that his first business is to learn how to 
teach, and that he is going to begin at the bottom. 
He proposes to go to the preparatory school he attend- 
ed as a boy. We should have preferred to see Mr. 
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Rural Teachers 


Let Radio end your isolation with a 
Westinghouse Radiola 


You can always keep in touch with the outside world. 
Interest and entertain your pupils and their parents. 
Write to us for our Catalogue. 


RADIO SUPPLY CO., LTD. 
10008 101a Avenue Edmonton 
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Broadhurst go into a public elementary school. Men 
like him, to whom the salary does not matter, might 
have great influence, not only on the children they are 
called on to teach, but on the teachers to whom mil- 
lions of our children are entrusted. But we welcome 
this determination to take an active and practical part 
in the work of educating the young. There are thou- 
sands of other people doing it, not under the conditions 
of a well-equipped preparatory school for the sons of 
rich men, where the classes are small, but in all sorts 
of ramshackle buildings devoted to the education of 
the poor, where the classes are large. We should really 
like to see the effect of public elementary school work 
on the fine enthusiasm actuating Mr. Broadhurst. 





GRADUATE TEACHERS 

Some Scottish educational statistics recently pub- 
lished are rather illuminating on the subject of teacher 
graduates. Of 5,906 men recognized under the regu- 
lations of the Scottish Educational Department, 2,750 
were graduates and 3,156 non-graduates. That is to 
say, 46.5 per cent. of the men teachers of Scotland 
are University graduates. This is a very high percen- 
tage, much higher, we should imagine, than is the case 
on this side of the border. We are living in hopes, 
however, that we shall gradually work up to the Scot- 
tish standard. In proportion to the population, how- 
ever, there are many more opportunities for a Univer- 
sity education in Scotland than there are in England. 
The Scottish people have always believed in education, 
and they have always insisted on a high standard and 
status for their teachers. Was it not John Knox who 
taught them that every scholar made is an addition 
to the wealth of the community? They have always 
believed that, and the result has been that wherever 
there is a good situation going in all the world a Scots- 
man is there or thereabouts. Scotland believes in its 
teachers, and the teachers rise to their opportunity. 
Did not Mr, Travelyan tell us at Scarborough that he 
was more keen about status than anything else, and 
hold up the Scottish teacher to us as an example? Let 
our young men take note, and let us all endeavour to 
kill the attempt to deprive them of reading for a de- 
gree in their spare time. 





: PEDAGOGUES IN REVOLT —- 


New York City’s school authorities did not wel- 
come the proposal of the Teachers’ Union that an ex- 
perimental school be established within the public 
school system. The Board of Superintendents and the 
Board of Education decided that the proposed school 
would be contrary to law. No opinion was expressed 
by the Board members as to the importance of the plan 
or as to the possibility of a change in the law. 

This kind of quibbling and evasion of fundamental 
educational issues is only natural. It has become in- 
creasingly clear within recent years that those in 
charge of our schools are less interested in education 
than in administering the educational machine. Prob- 
lems of school financing, salary schedules, statistics 
of grading and promotion, building programs, part 
or full-time instruction, and more recently the bright 
discoveries of innumerable scale-makers and standard- 
izers—these are the familiar and natural objects of in- 
terest and discussion wherever school men foregather 
to decide upon school policy. The administrator- 
politician has become adept in shutting off all discus- 
sion of theories of education. Current educational con- 
troversy has to do with appointments, or with propa- 
ganda to be introduced into the schools. As an in- 








stance of the latter, witness the effort of the United 
States Bureau of Education to help the American Le- 
gion turn National Education Week into a wholesale 
heresy-hunting junket. 

But the growing amount of space given in press 
and periodicals to the ‘‘new schools’”’ is evidence of a 
changing publie sentiment. The increase in prestige 
and influence of such organizations as the Teachers’ 
Union shows that the workers within the ranks are 
also caught with the spirit of revolt. Seasoned old- 
timers of the classroom, inured to years of dragooning 
children through the preordained intricacies of the 
course of study, nodded approvingly when at a recent 
conference called by the union and its auxiliary Mrs. 
Marietta Johnson urged the banishment of school desks 
from the school-room and the postponement of formal 
work in the three R’s to a much later period. It is this 
new social consciousness which may be counted upon 
to invade the administrator-dominated school system 
and eventually make its way through the teachers to 
the seat of power. Ultimately, even so radical a pro- 
posal as a free experimental school in a public school 
system will be seriously entertained. 

The Teachers’ Union with refreshing candor is 
outlining the problems to be met before experimental 
schools can be established with success. First, there 
will be the cost of such schools, which must necessarily 
be greater than that of the conventional sort; second, 
the scarcity of teachers intelligent and resourceful 
enough for so elastic a type of education; third, the 
static attitude of the members of educational supervis- 
ing staffs; fourth, the probably organic connection be- 
tween the creative activity movement in education and 
the evolution of a new social order. The Union had 
best tread softly on this latter point. If the schools 
should develop in children initiative or creative intel- 
ligence, where in a decade or two would the pedagogue- 
politician look for a job? —New York Nation. 





NEW YORK TEACHERS’ PLAN 


At a recent meeting of the Teachers’ Union of the 
City of New York (a branch of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers) a resolution was passed to be for- 
warded to the New York Board of Education, that it 
was desirable that an experimental school should be 
established within the Public School system of the city. 
The scheme is a well-thought-out and apparently well- 
supported effort for bringing eventually the advan- 
tages of good private schools within the reach of chil- 
dren destined to receive a free compulsory education! 

The teachers point out that there is a growing in- 
terest in the possibility of a thorough-going revaluation 
of all that is done in education. The agencies for the 
consideration of this matter are the experimental or 
‘‘new’’ schools which are now common everywhere; 
Incidental to the development of the ‘‘new school”? 
movement, there has grown up a conviction that the 
possible subject matter for the use of youthful minds 
in becoming educated is far more varied and interest- 
ing than is the subject-matter of the ordinary courses 
of study in private and public schools. because it is} 
organized about the significant facts of human exist- | 
ence. In an environment of freedom in these schools 
there are surprising disclosures of inherent capacities | 
in children which point the way to greater productive- 
ness in education generally. Moreover, there is pre- 
sented in these experimental schools an atmosphere of 
satisfaction and joyous productivity well-nigh un- 
known in conventional schools anywhere. 

The failure of the present traditional curriculum 
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TEACHERS OF ALBERTA: 


The A.T.A. Bureau of Education is Yours! 
GIVE IT YOUR PATRONAGE! 





Our Courses have been overhauled and revised a second time; 
and many NEW COURSES are being added. 


Our tariff has been revised downward—see quotations below. 
With BETTER SUPPORT we can give you BETTER 


SERVICE. 


We offer the following TEACHERS’ AIDS:— 


GRADE VII.— 


Literature 
Arithmetic 
History and Civics 
Geography 


GRADE VIII.— 


Literature 


Arithmetic 
Geography 
History and Civics 


GRADES VII. AND VIII.— 


Art 


Physiology and Hygiene 
Composition and Grammar 


Agriculture 


GRADE Ix.— 


Geometry I. 

Algebra L. 

English Literature I. 
English Composition I. 
History I. 

General Science I. 
Latin L. 

French I. 


GRADE XI.— 


English Literature 
English Composition 
History (Botsford and Bourinot) 
Algebra 

Geometry 

Business Arithmetic 
Chemistry 
Agriculture 

Physics 

Latin 

French 


GRADE X.— 


Geometry II. 

Algebra IT. 

English Literature I. 
English Composition IT. 
History I. 

Latin IT. 

French IT. 

Art I. 

Physies I. 

Agriculture I. 


GRADE XII.— 


English Literature 

History of English Literature 
History (Marriott and Botsford) 
Algebra 

Geometry 

Trigonometry 

Chemistry 

Physics 

Latin 

French 
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and method of education, it is suggested, is chiefly 
proved by the need for coercive measures of discipline. 
The traditional system sacrifices the normal life of 
childhood, through the imposition of artificial adult 
conceptions, on the ground that education is a prepara- 
tion for adult life rather than on the actual fact that it 
is coextensive with living. The inflexibility of school 
procedure tends to disintegrate the life of the indi- 
vidual and of society. Curriculum and method do not 
take account of individual differences, because they 
are based upon the notion that all must master a fore- 
ordained content that is held to be essential. Creative 
genius is smothered, and there is failure’ to establish 
the habits of constructive living. Through methods of 
coercion there are established sterile or antagonistic 
attitudes toward work, toward the school, toward the 
teacher, toward associates, and toward life in general. 
The ‘‘speeding up’’ of children’s mental activities is 
especially deprecated. ‘‘Real growth is possible only 
under conditions of leisure.’’ 


AN EXPERIMENTAL SCHOOL 


The teachers believe that the schools should be 
made a place where boys and girls can live normally 
and fruitfully, and in this way come to be constructive 
and creative citizens. ‘‘Life at any stage should not 
require vindication or excuse; life in school should be 
as obvious, natural and normal as any part of life.’’ 
A scheme for the organization of a first experimental 
school is appended. It is suggested that the school to 
be established should be housed in a section of an ex- 
isting public elementary school, but on floors or in a 
separate building set off and distinct from any other 
school organization. There should be the possibility 
of extending the area to be used by the experimental 
school as the number of classes increases. The rooms 
set aside for the experimental school be cleared of 
desks and other obstructions that would tend to inter- 
fere with the movements of the children and the 
teacher. : 

In the first year there should be not more than 
six classes, composed of children of four, five and six 
years of age, and the number of children in each class 
should not exceed twenty, and each succeeding year a 
group of very young children should be added as the 
regular basis for increase in the number of pupils in 
the school up to a maximum of thirty-two classes. In 
order to provide for the judicious selection of a direc- 
tor of the school, and as a means of commanding from 
time to time the collective assistance of persons who 
are experts in the field of experimental education, it is 
proposed to establish an advisory board of five persons, 
four of whom shall be from outside the Public Schoo) 
system and one of whom shall be a member of the 
Board of Examiners. The advisory board should be 
ready at all time to advise with the director of the 
school. The four members of the advisory board, who 
have no regular position in the Public School system, 
should be elected by the Board of Superintendents and 
the city Education Board from a list of qualified ex- 
perts submitted by existing private experimental 
schools in the City of New York. It is proposed that 
the director of the school be nominated by the New 
York City Board of Superintendents on the advice of 
the advisory board. The director of the experimental 
school should be selected within three months after the 
adoption of this proposal and approximately one year 
before the school is ready to begin its work. The ser- 
vice of the director in that year would be given to 
problems of organization and to the selection of teach- 
ers. Provision should be made for the special training 


of the teachers who apply for service in the school. 
Arrangement should be made with private experimen- 
tal schools to receive a certain number of teachers for 
at least one term of training and observation. 

It is recommended that the Education Board guar- 
antee the support of the experimental school for a term 
of five years, subject to renewal for a similar term; 
that a board of visitors made up of representatives of 
the Public School system competent to judge the work 
of an experimental school be appointed to report on 
the work of the school in lieu of the ordinary inspec- 
tors; and that inasmuch as the experimental school is 
designed to benefit the Public School system as a 
whole, there should be the fullest possible use made by 
superintendents, principals and the teachers of the 
lessons of the experimental school. 


Editorial 





RABBITS FOR BABBITTS 


It was Carlyle, was it not, who, apropos of New- 
man’s ‘‘going over,’’ averred that Newman hadn’t 
the intellect of a rabbit? Perhaps, then, it will not 
greatly shock teachers to learn that Upton Sinclair 
classes them as rabbits. However, in his latest book, 
“‘The Goslings,’’ a review of which appears in this 
issue, the renowned author of ‘‘The Profits of 
Religion,’’ ‘‘The Brass Check,’’ and ‘‘The Goose-Step,”’ 
gives it as his opinion that not only for their own 
welfare, but for the welfare of the schools, it is 
necessary— 


‘*that teachers should cease to be rabbits, and should 
‘become self-respecting and alert citizens.’’ 


Again he summarizes the American school-teacher’s 
position in these words :— 


The present status of the American school-teacher 
is that of a wage slave, an employee of the School 
Board and the Superintendent; it is not the status of 
a free citizen, nor of a professional expert.’’ 


To change all this our arch-radical urges union- 
ization—a remedy which has been applied far more 
extensively and successfully to the working conditions 
of Canadian teachers than to those of their American 
confreres. As Sinclair himself puts it :— 


In general, what I say is that school teachers of the 
United States should have their professional organiza- 
tions, and should run these organizations; they should 
establish professional standards, setting down not 
merely their rights, but also their cuties; they should 
hold their members to these duties, and should main- 
tain these rights against all comers, including Superin- 
tendents and School Boards. 


Sinclair’s reviewer, as may be seen on running 
through the article, ‘‘being of a mournfully realistic 
habit of mind,’’ doubts if the organization movement 
will ever go very far because ‘‘most teachers are 
honest supporters of the status quo’’; or, in other 
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October Price List 


Grade VII. — Literature, History and 
Civics, or Geography .................. 
Grade VIII. — Literature, History and 
Civics, Arithmetic, or Geography ...... 
Grades VII. and VIII.—Art, Composition 
and Grammar, Physiology and Hygiene, 
EEN TLS SL I TEN 
Grades IX., X. and XI.—Any Subject .... 
Grade XII.—Any Subject ............... 


All former Price Lists and Quotations are hereby withdrawn and 
cancelled. The prices above are subject to change without notice. 


Stuaents’ Copies 


Extra copies of any of the foregoing Teachers’ Aids may be purchased by any teacher 
for the bona-fide use of any pupils under his instruction, provided the teacher has 
himself purchased a copy of the same at the list price. 


Extra copies, Grades VII. to XI., $1.00 each. 


Special Aids 


The Measurement of Intelligence $5.00 
Synopsis of the Great War: a 30- 
page Summary with 5 Maps .. $1.40 
Solutions to the Important De- 
ductions in Baker’s Theoretical 
Geometry. .$4.00 (or $1.25 per book) 


Solutions to a Selection of Ex- 
amples in Algebra for Grade 
I testa dite endian Inhgilt dor $1.00 


Solutions to a Selection of Ex- 
amples in Algebra for Grade 
RO Ey aR peSe ater ret iapeety $1.50 


A Co-operative Enterprise 


Our Bureau is a Co-operative Enterprise of the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance. We can 
give you service if we have your financial support. 


Support the Organization that Supports You ! 


Address All Communications to— 


Che A.C.A. Bureau of Eduration 


Rooms 13 and 15, Imperial Bank Building 


Phone 23162 


Regular A.T.A. Members 
Time Cash Time Cash 
$3.85 $3.65 $3.50 $3.35 

4.25 4.05 3.85 3.65 
4,25 4.05 3.85 3.65 
4.50 4.30 4.00 3.80 
4.95 4.70 4.45 4.25 


Extra copies, Grade XII., $2.00 each. 


Answers and Solutions to Depart- 
mental Examination Papers in 
Mathematics and Science 
(Years 1920-23) .... 20c per paper 

Key to the High School Physics. 

Key to Conant’s Trigonometry. 

Key to Baker’s Analytical Geometry. 

[The Keys last mentioned will be pre- 
pared if the demand is sufficient. 
The price will be $10.00 each. They 
are to be complete Keys. Send in 
your order. | 


Edmonton 
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words, ‘‘teachers dissatisfied with the accepted ideas 
are as rare as dissatisfied Rotarians.’’ He suspects 
that— 


‘*School teachers belong to the class of people who sup- 
port the social system they work in, no matter what it 
may be, and that if Mr, Sinclair’s Utopia were realized 
they would no more sabotage that system than they do 
the present one.’’ 


This reviewer refers sadly to the snobbish, foolish, 
hypocritical, and even incredibly stupid behaviour of 
teachers, inasfar as their own interests are concerned. 
What will put backbone into them? What will rouse 
them from a state of intellectual coma? He continues: 


No other group which is at least potentially profes- 
sional submits to such absurd and snooping regulation 
of its private conduct. It is no accident that most 
school teachers are excessively nervous, because sex- 
starvation is forced upon them, male and female. The 
intolerable dullness of the conversation of the teacher 
outside of school hours, the constant harking back to 
professional concerns, and usually the most petty of 
those concerns, is simply the result of the stifling of 
all spirit of intellectual adventure. 


* * * * 


Many teachers are such with the help of God and 
their A. B.’s, other teach a year or two after college 
graduation to ‘‘discover’’ themselves, and _ others 
through sheer incompetence in other fields become 
teachers to justify Bernard Shaw: ‘‘Those who ean, 
do; those who cannot, teach. 


In answer to this contumely, we think it must be 
pointed out that so long as our schools are state- 
administered there will always be this discrepancy 
between the status of the rabbits and the Babbitts. 
Our educational system is in essence Socialism: all 
our professions and business vocations are merely 
varying phases of Individualism. Now these two 
‘‘isms’’ are in almost diametric opposition, in the 
ideas of most people; largely because the successful 
governing class, the Babbitts, are individualists, whilst 
the socialists are those who fail. It is difficult to see 
how teachers are to better themselves until all -the 
professions, to say the least, become socialized. 


* * * * 


When the Utopian ideal of ‘‘Service not Profit’’ 
begins to weave itself into the fabric of our social 
polity, we shall have both intelectual freedom and 
intellectual enthusiasm in our teachers. There will be 
no propoganda to poison the springs of truth, no ‘‘re- 
ceived opinions’’, no intellectual snobbery; for where 
each is for all there are no narrowly selfish interests 
to be served by the mutilation or suppression of truth. 
This is why a breeze of excitement passed over the 
daily Press in the Old Country recently, when Mr. ‘A. 
F. B. Broadhurst, a rich cotton manufacturer, 
announced his determination ‘‘to give up business and 
start life anew as a teacher.’’ Being only thirty-three 
years of age, he will begin at the bottom by taking a 


position in the preparatory school where he studied 
as a boy. 


* * a * 


Yet in spite of this splendid enthusiasm, we still 
have, especially in highly industrialized communities, 
the problem of the class struggle. If our State were 
homogeneous, one class alone would be in control of 
our schools. But our State is not homogeneous; and 
the ‘‘ruling classes’’ control our schools, just as they 
control all others of our social institutions. 

It is easy enough to see, then, why the teacher 
who worships too assiduously at the shrine of intellec- 
tual freedom may, very probably, become embroiled in 
a quarrel with his ‘‘bread and butter.’’ It is also easy 
to understand the force of the Shavian gibe: ‘‘Those 
who can, do; those who can’t teach’’ ;—to which an in- 
genious ‘‘Bluenose’’ has added the rider—‘‘those who 
can’t, teach, teach teaching.’’ Under a system of 
Babbitt economics, only mean-spirited persons of 
mediocre ability will endure, for any length of time, 
the limitatians, the monotony, and the truckling ser- 
vility of a teacher’s career. These, perforce, must 
endure it for want of something better to do. 

From which it would appear that the whole prob- 
lem of the status of teachers is fundamentally an 
economic problem. Probably we have, after all, the 
best system of education and the highest status for 
teachers that our present economic order can support. 





| Che Intelligence of Cearhers 








The mental calibre of those who enter the teaching 
profession is of such obvious importance that it is not 
surprising that as soon as instruments for measuring 
the upper reaches of adult intelligence were available, 
reports were forthcoming as to the comparative stand- 
ing of teachers and other groups. In 1920 Yoakum 
and Yerkes* compared the median Alpha scores, quar- 
tiles and percentages of A and B grades made by vari- 
ous groups from educational institutions. In general 
they found that normal school men and women were 
inferior to college men and women in the scores they 
obtained. Gambrill** in the following year presented 
data based on the Thorndike intelligence examination, 
from which she inferred that ‘‘the liberal arts college 
draws a much larger proportion of higher-ranking 
students than does the normal school.’’ Only 15 per 
cent. of the 938 normal school students examined 
reached or surpassed the median woman in a college 
of liberal arts in the same section of the country. 
Whitney*** has since called attention to the compara- 
tive intelligence level of elementary teachers and other 
professional and occupational groups as determined by 





*Yoakum, C. S., and Yerkes, R. M., ‘‘Army Mental Tests.’’ 
Henry Holt, 1920, p. 164. 

**Gambrill, Bessie Lee, ‘‘Some Administrative Uses of 
Intelligence Tests in the Normal School.’’ Twenty-first Year- 
book of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part 
II., 8, 231. 

***Whitney.Frederick L., ‘‘Intelligence Level Among State 
Normal School Graduates.’’ Journal of Educational Research, 
VII., 3, 299-235, March, 1923. 
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Army Alpha scores, stating that ‘‘about half of a group 
of 780 prospective elementary teachers are found on a 
level of intelligence equivalent to that of army engin- 
eers, another 40 per cent. may be compared with phy- 
sicians and dentists, while the remainder, the smallest 
part, have lateral ratings similar to those of book- 
keepers, clerks and skilled workmen.”’ 

It remains to determine the intellectual calibre of 
those graduates of colleges of liberal arts who select 
teaching as a career. This we shall attempt to ascer- 
tain only so far as it concerns the women’s colleges. 
In their case it has significance, since in 1920 68 per 
cent. of high school teachers in public schools were 
women. 

There are considerable differences between col- 
leges of liberal arts for women as regards the propor- 
tion of their graduates who select teaching as a career. 
The Bureau of Vocational Information|| has listed the 
occupations selected in 1922 by the graduates of that 
year in five of the eastern women’s colleges. The per- 
centage entering teaching was, for Barnard 20, for 
Goucher 50, for Radcliffe 28, for Smith 27.4, and for 
Wellesley 21. It is of interest to discover whether 
those graduates engaged in educational work were 
drawn from the highest ranks of college women or 
from the whole range of college capacity. ° 

The application of tests of intelligence in Goucher 
College enables us to present the facts for one of these 
institutions. In its freshman year the 1922 graduating 
class was given the Thorndike tests of mental alert- 
ness. which now comprise Part I. of the Thorndike 
intelligence examination. The reliability coefficient 
for the two halves of this test was found to be .76. 
For the whole test it would be greater than eight- 
tenths. While this is not as high a degree of reliabil- 
ity as is desirable, it will serve the purpose of ascer- 
taining the general ability of the group obtaining 
school positions in comparison with that of their fel- 
low-students in the freshman year. Table I. presents 
the facts, showing the mental levels from which they 
were drawn together with the corresponding figures 
for the freshman class. 


TABLE I. 


Comparison of Scores in Mental Alertness Tests of 
Freshman Students with those of their Number 
who now are Engaged in Teaching. Goucher Col- 
lege, 1922 Class. 


Mental Freshmen Percentages of 
Alertness Score Percentages Those Teaching 
Under 140 2 61% 
140-159 a 0 
160-179 16 131% 
180-199 30 3214 
200-219 30 30 
220-239 13 11% 
Over 240 5 61% 
Arithmetic Mean 197% 196% 
Number of Cases 182 44 


It is apparent from the above table that those 
graduates of the 1922 class engaged in school work for 
whom we have an intelligence score include the bright- 
est and the dullest of college women, and that the 
bulk of the number is of average college capacity. 
With regard to this small group it can be asserted 
that the women choosing teaching represented a ran- 





||News Bulletin of the Bureau of Vocational Information, 
L, 13, 3, April 1, 1923. 


dom sample of college graduates in intellectual power. 

A more accurate determination of the level of 
intellect of Goucher College women who enter teach- 
ing became possible by the application of the Thorn- 
dike intelligence examination to the 1923 graduating 
class in its freshman year, 1919. This group of tests 
has been estimated by its author to have the high re- 
liability coefficient of .99 for unselected eighteen-year- 
olds and of .97 for the restricted range of college 
students. Wood||* states that ‘‘all the data available 
agree in indicating that the probable error or estimate 
of true scores from scores on one form of the test is 
not greater than 3.1 score points.’’ It has as great 
power to predict academic success as any test of intel- 
ligence so far devised for this type of group. Table 
II. provides data for a comparison of the 1923 gradu- 
ates of Goucher College who have stated their inten- 
tion to enter teaching with the entire group of fresh- 
men entering in 1919, together with corresponding in- 
formation from the same examination obtained in the 
case of a state normal school in the same section of the 
country. 


TABLE II. 


Comparison of Graduates of a Women’s College of 
Liberal Arts Entering Teaching with the Entire 
Freshman Class and with a Normal School Fresh- 


man Class. 
Percentage Percentage 
Percentage of Goucher of Trenton 
Thorndike of Goucher Graduates State Normal 
Examination Freshmen: Entering Freshmen 
Intelligence Entire Class Teaching Entire Class 
Score 1923 1923 1923 
Under 50 9 61%, 2614 
50-59 20 10 31% 
60-69 33 37% 27 
70-79 21% 24 11 
80-89 10 13 3 
90-99 5 5 0 
Over 100 % 1 0 
A. M. 67.2 70.1 57.8 
Number of cases 254 75 317 


Although the numbers that have been studied are 
too few to permit of drawing far-reaching generaliza- 
tions, it would appear that they give no evidence of a 
tendency for inferior capacity to be drawn into the 
profession of teaching. The facts, as far as this group 
studied is concerned, are that a random sample of 
graduates turns towards teaching. In all probability 
the determining factors in the choice are not intellec- 
tual but rather based upon such interests as strong 
liking for children and preference for working with 
persons rather than with things. 

These measurements likewise indicate that the 
normal school entrants for that year were inferior to 
the entrants of the college of liberal arts and similarly 
to those who later chose teaching as their occupation. 
Kirkpatrick||** has presented evidence that seems to 
show that this result is not typical of what is generally 
found to be true, since in Massachusettes between 80 
and 90 per cent. of all students of colleges are of the 
same grade of intelligence as are found in the normal 
schools.—Agnes L. Rodgers. 

—School and Society. 





||*Wood, Ben D.. ‘‘Measurement in Higher Education,’’ 
p. 47. 
||**Kirkpatrick, E. A., ‘‘Intelligence Tests in Massachu- 
setts State Normal Schools,’’ School and Society, 15, 55 60, 
January 14, 1922. ; 
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New Fall Suits, 
Coats, Dresses 
and Millinery 
Have Just Arrived 





OUR MOTTO: 


Quality Garments at Moderate 
Prices 





Forbes-Taylor Co. 


10514-18 Jasper Avenue 


FORPOR © MSDERMIDS 


pHOTO STUDIO 


EAST SIDE OF FIRST ST. HALF BLOCK NORTH OF JASPER 
PHONE 5444 ano MAKE AN APPOINTMENT I 











RADIO AGENTS WANTED 


Teachers or Trustees wanted in 
every district to sell the famous 
Radiola Radio Seis, Price $45.00 up. 
Liberal discounts. 


ALBERTA RADIO CO. 
118 Adams Building 


Box 553 Edmonton 





VAN ALLEN, SIMPSON 
AND COMPANY 


BARRISTERS AND SOLICITORS 
Empire Building Edmonton, Alta. 
George H. Van Allen, LL.B. 
William E. Simpson, LL.B. 


Solicitors in Central and Northern 
Alberta for 

Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, Inc., As- 
sociated Mortgage Investors, Ince., 
Londo n and Western Trusts Co., 
Limited, Sterling Trusts Corpora- 
tion, Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Limited. ete. 





SROWN JEWELERY CO. 
(W. BH. Fricker) 

Watches and Clocks Repaired 
Speciai attention given to country 
orders. 

10240 10ist Street Edmonton 
Opposite Royal George Hotel 











SHOE REPAIRS 


You are paying good money for your 
shoes. Don’t take any risk in your 
repairs. Send them to 
LAMB BROS., 
**Progressive Shoe’’ 
Estabd. 1920. Edmonton 

















Will You 


When making purchases from our 
advertisers, mention the fact 
that you saw their advertise- 
ment in the A.7.A. Magazine. 
Let it be your introduction— 
it will help you, help your 
magazine, and please the ad- 


vertiser. 
THANK YOU 








CONSULT THE EDMONTON 
FURRIERS 


if your furs need Repairing, Re- 

modelling or Relining. Moderate 

charges. Your own skins made up. 

Special attention given to country 
orders, 


Late of the Hudson’s Bay 
10757 Jasper Avenue Edmonton 

















——FILMS—— 


DEVELOPED AND PRINTED 


ee, VEE Se 


HOUR DAILY 
IT’S OUR BUSINESS 


NOT A SIDE LINE 
Developing 6 bxp. Roll ...... 10c 
Guaranteed Prints ........ 5c each 


WRAP POSTAL NOTE IN WITH ROLL 
OR NEGATIVES FOR FAST SERVICE 


We pay return postage 


R. McCUTCHON 


10147 JASPER AVENUE 
Next to Johnstone Walker’s 


EDMONTON 




















The Edmonton 

Drafting and 

Supply Co., 

Limited 

10210 10list Street, Victoria Block 
Edmonton, Alta. 





Artists’ Supplies 
Drawing Instruments and Materials 
Reeves—Boxes School Water Colors 
Terrachrome Crayons 
Pastels, Ete. 
China Painting Materi 





High Grade Oil Colors, Water Solors, 
Brushes, Show Card Oolors 








EDMONTON 
FLOWER.SHOP 


10223 Jasper Avenue 
Phone 1739 
Flowers for All Occasions 
Quality Flowers 
Artistic Arrangement 








EDMONTON SILVER 
PLATING CO. 
All kinds of Silverware Replated at 
very little cost 
20 years’ experience. Mail orders 
given special attention 
9532 Jasper Avenue Edmonton 








aba JEWELRY CO. 
. H. Fricker.) 
Watches, vg Jewelry and Opti- 
cal Repairs. Mail orders given 
special attention. 
10240 10ist Street Edmonton 
Opposite Royal George Hotel 











MY VALET COMPANY 


MERCHANT TAILORS 





DYE WORKS DRY CLEANING 
PRESSING ALTERING, ETC. 
Our Service covers the Cleaning, 
Dyeing and Repairing of Everything. 
Mai] Orders given special attention. 


10718 Jasper Ave. Edmonton. 
Phone 1891 
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Cearhers’ Pensions 


C. SANSOM, Normal School, Camrose. 





I venture to raise this subject, not because I am 
any authority on the technique of pensions, but be- 
cause I think it is a subject that ought to be brought 
up and kept up until something is done about it. I 
believe that the establishment of a sound pension sys- 
tem would be a long step forward in the way of edu- 
cational progress in this province. 

I know there are many who take the other view 
and oppose pensions on principle. This has been the 
attitude of labor generally with respect to private in- 
dustrial pension systems. ‘‘Give it to us in the pay 
envelope,’’ is labor’s demand. ‘‘Paternalism either in 
government or industry is abhorrent,’’ writes Samuel 
Gompers. ‘‘One of the significant facts of the pension 
problem is that the demand for pension systems comes 
from the employer and from the public rather than 
from the worker,’’ writes Conant in his -‘!A--Critical 
Analysis of Industrial Pension Systems’’ (1922). This 
is probably truer of industrial pensions than it is of 
Government pensions, although even. here there is often 
a surprising degree of apathy and even hostility to 
the pension idea. In 1911, for instance, when 10,494 
United States employees voted on the question, no less 
than 7,459 voted for immediate increase in salaries, 
while only 1,465 voted for increase in salary with a 
pension system financed wholly by the Government. 

There are fundamental reasons for such persistent 
objections to pensions on the part of employees. One 
of the greatest of these is the loss of initiative that 
goes with dependence on a prospective pension. This 
is brought about mainly by the usual stipulation that 
the employee must remain ‘‘continuously’’ in the ser- 
vice of the employer until the age of retirement. In 
our own Alberta Superannuation Act the clause reads: 
‘“Every person who has reached the age of retirement 
: and has been continuously an em- 
ployee for at least ten years, shall be qualified,’’ ete. 
There is no doubt that it is the operation of this con- 
tinuity condition that has been largely responsible for 
the unfriendly attitude of labor toward industrial pen- 
sion schemes. 

The ostensible reason for this stipulation is, of 
course, that the only justification of a pension system 
from the employer’s point of view is to improve the 
quality of service (which may be true enough), and 
that the continuity principle does this by encouraging 
continuity of service. But even assuming that con- 
tinuity of service means better service (which is not 
always true, by any means), there are ways and ways 
of securing this, and some ways are good and some 
are bad. I believe that this is one of the bad ways. 
Why should a man who has served a term of years 
lose the pension rights acquired during those years be- 
cause of a break in his service, temporary or perman- 
ent, be it caused by a change of policy on the part of 
the employer, a change of management, a difference 
of opinion with a superior officer, or even an unex- 
pected turn of fortune which might necessitate his 
resignation? Either he has earned those pension rights 
or he has not. If he has earned them he should get 
them at the age of retirement wherever he may be; 
and if he has not earned them he cannot accept them 
in any case without becoming virtually on object of 
charity to that extent. 

This is not said in criticism of the Alberta Act, 


which has many excellent features, but of the continu- 
ity principle which seems to be regarded almost every- 
where as an essential feature of legislation of this 
sort. Whether the operation of pension systems involv- 
ing this principle makes more men of slaves or slaves 
of men may be a debatable question; certainly the 
operation of this principle in pension systems tends as 
far as it goes to make slaves of men. Labor, at any 
rate, has consistently taken this view. Few things 
could be more depressing than the spectacle of large 
numbers of men and women in any service preoccupied 
mainly in the absorbing task of watching their step. 
But it cuts both ways, especially in the case of Gov- 
ernment pensions. For Governments are not more 
prone than individuals to go out into the hedges and 
byways looking for trouble,—perhaps not so much so 
as some individuals. And this is just about what the 
dismissal of a useless official (with any social or poli- 
tical prestige) who is nearing the retirement age with 
a pension in view, would amount to. ‘‘ What a crime!’’ 
people would shout, ‘‘The poor fellow will lose his 
pension.’’ And so in such a dismissal the Government 
would incur the charge of inhumanity, to say nothing 
of the danger (a far more serious matter) of losing 
some perfectly desirable votes. It seems to me that 
any system which makes it impossible for a Govern- 
ment to effect a change of policy involving dismissals 
without relative injustice to innocent parties in the 
matter of old-age support; which adds still one more 
deterrent to marriage on the part of women in the 
service, who thereby ‘‘lose their pension’’; which aug- 
ments the fear and bad consequences (always serious 
enough) of dismissal on a question of principle ; which 
penalizes voluntary resignation in any circumstances; 
and which, while thus fettering the most active and 
progressive spirits in the service, at the same time 
fetters the Government in the matter of getting rid 
of the time-servers and political camp-followers who 
may at any time succeed in getting their names on the 
payroll,—it seems to me that a system like this is 
exactly the right kind of system to throw completely 
into the discard without any further ceremony at all 
in connection with the matter. And yet as recently as 
1918 Merriam could write in his ‘‘Principles Govern- 
ing the Retirement of Public Employees’’ that ‘‘No 
one, as far as is known, advocates that the employee 
who resigns or is dismissed shall receive any extra or 
special benefit from the retirement system. The most 
that is urged is that he shall be given the full value 
of such part of the benefits promised under the system 
as he has earned by the services he has rendered prior 
to resignation or dismissal.’’ This whole point of view 
is rapidly becoming archaic. It is based fundamentally 
in a philosophy of bondage in human relationships 
which is disappearing from the earth never to return. 

The proposed way out of this difficulty is to adopt 
the principle of the cumulative ‘‘single premium’’ 
annuities. As described by Conant, this system works 
out as follows: 

‘‘Kvery worker who has completed a limited pe- 
riod of service (say, three to five years, roughly cover- 
ing the period of initial heavy labor turnover) would 
for each additional year receive a paid-up annual 
policy assuring him an income of, say, $10 per year, 
beginning at age sixty-five. 

‘*As the length of service extended, the accumu- 
lation of such policies would gradually build up an 
income which at the age of retirement would take the 
place of a pension. 


‘“There would be no conditions attached to the 
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Some of YOUR Pupils 
May Need It 


Milk is the best all-round food we 
have. It will transform dull, listless 
children into bright, capable, ambitious 
scholars. 


A little advice to the parents of your 
backward pupils may help you to over- 
come a great many difficulties. 




















ISAAC PITMAN HOLDS THE 
WORLD’S RECORD 


In the 1924 Shorthand Speed Contest held by the National 
Shorthand Reporters’ Association, Nathan Behrin—an 
ISAAC PITMAN WRITER—Official Reporter, Supreme 
Court, Washington, FIVE TIMES CHAMPION and holder 
of the RECORD (19 errors in 1922), equalled the lowest 
number of errors in 1924 (see below), but, according to 
the method of computation, was rated second by TWO 
ONE-HUNDREDTHS OF ONE PER CENT. 


280 Words per minute—5 minutes. Errors 
1lst—NATHAN BEHRIN ............ 11 od 
3rd—Charles Swem ..........-+++0++ pr. 16 
240 Words per minute—5 minutes. 
lst—Charles Swem ..........-.s0++- < 8 
3rd—NATHAN BEHRIN ........... 13 ne 
200 Words per minute—5 minutes. 
lst—(NATHAN BEHRIN ........... 5 ae 
CE GEE Feicactevcvcccccs my 5 
29 29 


A survey of transcripts discloses that Mr. Behrin’s errors 
were due to natural human element, such as correcting 
faulty context and addition of connecting words. 


UNIVERSAL USE INDICATES SUPREMACY 


In the English-speaking Parliaments of the World, Pit- 
man Shorthand is used almost exclusively. 62 out of 65 
reporters at Westminster use it, 12 out of 13 at Wash- 
ington, 13 out of 14 at Ottawa, while in the other Dom- 
inion Parliaments of the Empire it is the only system 
employed. 


No other system can be more easily or quickly acquired 


for practical business and reporting. Consider its educa- 
tional value. 


Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Limited 
70 BOND STREET TORONTO, ONT. 


Agents: The Commercial Text Book Co. and 
The Copp, Clark Co., Ltd. 
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Simple and Substantial 
A Child Can put It Together 


Note in the illustration the simplicity of the new 
Tunnell Map Head (patent applied for). There are 
only two pieces of angle iron, four bolts, and two 
strips cf metal for hanging on the wall. Maps are 
held firmly and will not tear. Leaves can be easily 
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issuance of a policy other than the completion of an 

additional year of service. The policy when gqnce 

turned over to the worker would be absolutely his pro- 
perty and could not be forfeited. 

‘‘The annual policies would be written by a strong 
life insurance company, so that ultimate payment 
would not depend on the financial conditions of the 
employer.’’ (In the case of teachers, on the political 
exigencies of the moment, the changed complexion of a 
School Board, or the impoverishing effects of a city 
‘*boom’’.) 

James E. Kavanagh, summing it up in an address 
before the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
last May, represents the employer as saying to the 
employee with respect to this plan: ‘‘I may have to 
stop the plan sometime, but if I do, that will not affect 
the pension arising out of the years you have already 
worked. And it will not affect the prompt and con- 
tinuous payment of pensions already begun to be paid. 
Whether the business succeeds or fails, and with no 
regard to the wishes or views of any future manage- 
ment, your pension as to each year is made safe and 
sure each year. If the system is stopped it will affect 
only pensions arising out of future years. And you 
are at liberty to decide when the time comes whether 
you want to go or stay.”’ 

Conant lists sixteen advantages of this scheme as 
compared with the ordinary type of pensions. Among 
these the following are perhaps the most significant for 
teachers: 

. It is a business proposition. 

. It is relieved of any element of charity. 

. It cannot be used for disciplinary purposes. 

. It does not interfere with mobility of labor. 

. It facilitates removal of inefficient workers 
approaching superannuation more effectively 
than does a pension system. (In long-estab- 
lished school systems this problem of what to 
do with the worn-out teacher who is penniless 
without a salary, helpless with a school, and 
equally helpless within a school, is one of the 
major problems that faces school authorities. 
The pension device that helps most to solve 
this problem is worthy consideration on this 
account alone.) 

6. It protects the worker against forfeiture of 
benefits in case of dismissal. 

. It squarely and effectively meets the issue of 
deferred pay. 

8. The system can be made contributory without 
compulsion. Defections from the plan by any 
one individual do not affect the value of the 
annuities of others. 

An objection that might be urged against this 
system is that the cost of a life annuity to begin at any 
given age increases from year to year. Thus at age 
25 the cost of a straight life annuity of $10 a year to 
begin at age 65 is $13, while the cost of the same 
annuity at age 60 is $68.78. I take these figures from 
a pamphlet on the subject of single premium annuities 


Oe 


~ 


recently published by the Metropolitan Life Insurance . 


Company entitled ‘‘A Pay-as-you-go Pension Plan.’’ 
If the annuity is to be paid for ten years certain (to 
the estate) in case of death between 65 and 75, with 
return of contributions to the estate in case of death 
before 65, the cost at age 25 is $23.20; and at age 60 
$102.94. In this case the cost increases about 4 per 
cent. each year. So that the annual cost of any given 
annuity might become burdensome if borne entirely 
by the employee. 


But just here the co-operation of employer and 
employee comes in. The suggested solution is that 
the cost to the employee remain fixed at the initial cost 
when he joins the plan, and that the employer assume 
the 4 per cent. annual increase. This means that the 
cost to the employer would be nil the first year, but, 
in the case of long service, would become ultimately a 
larger amount than that paid by the employee. But 
on the whole, the cost to the employer ‘‘for a group of 
employees,’’ to quote from the pamphlet, ‘‘does not 
advance in anything like the same proportion, because 
the slight extra payment is apt to be largely if not 
wholly overbalanced by deaths, resignations, and the 
arrival of the pension age.’’ 

The accompanying chart, for which I am indebted 
to the pamphlet referred to above, shows exactly how 
the system works out for an employee who enters the 
plan at age 25. For other ages, carry up the white 
rectangle to the top of the proper column, read the cost 
from the figures at the side, and begin the shaded por- 
tion at that point. It is evident that special adjust- 
ment would have to be made in the case of employees 
already in the service, especially those nearing the re- 
tirement age. But this is a problem that has to be 
reckoned with in any system. It is the problem of 
‘‘aecrued liabilities’? and one of the knottiest that has 
to be grappled with on the initiation of any kind of 
pension system. 

With teachers the scheme would work out like 
this: Every teacher meeting certain conditions of cer- 
tification, age and experience would (with certain 
reservations) meet the initial cost of the annuity at the 
age of entering the plan. School boards would remit 
this amount to the Department (or deduct it from the 
monthly cheques in the case of municipal systems). 
The Government would supplement this with the 4 per 
cent. annual increase in the cost of the annuity. The 
joint contribution would be paid over to a strong life 
insurance company to be administered. Each year’s 
contribution would stand absolutely on its own feet 
and would guarantee to the holder of the annuity bond 
the privileges enumerated in the bond,—an annuity for 
life, for a term of years certain, total disability bene- 
fits, death benefits—whatever may be decided on. 

Of course the distribution of the cost as between 
teacher and Government could ‘be varied from that 
suggested. But the benefit to the teacher of the Gov- 
ernment assuming a large share of the cost is not as 
great as might be supposed, For this has the effect of 
depressing salaries, and the teacher stands to gain 
nothing and possibly to lose in the long run. This is 
the problem of ‘‘deferred pay.’* 

Contrast this scheme with, for instance, the New 
Jersey system, which was put into effect in 1919 and 
is considered a fine example of scientific management. 
The main retirement benefit, as stated by Studensky in 
his ‘‘Teachers’ Pension Systems in the United States,”’ 
is as follows: 

‘A superannuation allowance on or after the 
attainment of the age of 62 of approximately one- 
seventieth of the average salary of the last five years, 
multiplied by the number of years of teaching ser- 
vice.’” Now, who knows what his average salary is 
going to be between the ages 57 and 62? A pension 
system should carry with it, not only absolute cer- 
tainty of payment, but also definite foreknowledge 
of the amount. No system based on a future ‘‘average 
salary’’ can possibly meet this condition. With respect 
to past services, of course, and the problem of ‘‘accrued 
liabilities,’’ the case is different. 
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Furthermore, in the case of ‘‘resignation or dis- 
missal ‘before retirement,’’ the New Jersey teacher is 
cut off from all pension privileges, securing only the 
return of his own contributions with interest at 3% 
per cent. Much may ge said in favor of this return 
of contributions, as an optional privilege, at any rate, 
but I believe that even as an option it is false doctrine. 
The purpose of an annuity system is to create annu- 
ities, not to create a fund which may be borrowed, 
stolen, squandered or lost in the event of dismissal or 
resignation. It is against the interests of the employer 
to create such a fund because it constitutes a standing 
temptation to the employee to withdraw from the ser- 
vice to take up some line in which he thinks he could 
use the money to advantage. In the system advocated 
here the retirement bond has no cash value to the 
holder in ordinary circumstances before the age of 
retirement. But while no fund is available to encour- 
age withdrawal, neither is there any penalty attached 
to withdrawal through the loss of pension benefits 
arising from past services. Whatever may be said in 
favor of the voluntary withdrawal of the fund in case 
of resignation or dismissal, its compulsory withdrawal 
with loss of pension benefits is highly objectionable, 
for it involves the application of the continuity prin- 
ciple with all the attendant evils and anomalies re- 
ferred to above. 

The ‘‘single premium’’ annuity system seems es- 
pecially well adopted to the peculiar conditions exist- 
ing in the teaching profession. It is well recognized 
that teachers do not receive increases in salary through 
middle life at all commensurate with the normal in- 
crease in responsibilities. And it is precisely at this 
point that the scheme becomes most effective. A 
glance at the chart shows how this works out. A 
teacher entering the plan at age 25 has sixteen years 
to run before the Government’s contribution equals 
his own (though this could be modified), but from 
about age 40 the employer’s contribution increases 


rapidly, so that the greatest present weakness in the 
profession with respect to salary would be at least in 
part corrected. Young teachers beginning even at 
present salaries can well afford the trifling cost of an 
annuity at age 60 or 65 without the Government as- 
suming any further obligation to speak of on their 
account. And, on the other hand, the heavier cost to 
older people entering the plan would serve to deter 
people, say, beyond 40 trying to get into the profes- 
sion for the sake of the pension benefits. It is the 
teacher who begins young and stays with the job who 
gets the real benefit of the Government contribution: 
Which is as it should be. 
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Examinations have a two-fold purpose: (1) to de- 
termine how thoroughly a pupil has covered the work 
of a given grade and (2) to indicate the probability of 
success in the next higher grade. The former is more 
important when a student has reached some probable 
stopping point as Grade XI., but the two factors over- 
lap to a very great extent. Examinations are probably 
the best means of determining both these points. Other 
methods, such as intelligence tests and educational 
tests, are of great value in cases where the examina- 
tions leave us in doubt as to the desirability of pro- 
motion. The purpose of this article is, however, not 
to go into this phase of the subject, but to review the 
examination practices in vogue in Alberta and to point 
out some defects together with remedial measures for 
the same. 

In practice, the first of the two purposes men- 
tioned above is the main one in setting examinations— 
the expectation being that the second aim will be real- 
ized also. Some analysis of this broad purpose must 
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be made before anything helpful can be arrived at. 
Probably the best initial form for consideration is: 
(1) method of setting papers; (2) marking of papers; 
(3) decision as to who shall pass and who shall not 
after the papers are marked. A fourth point might 
have been added in regard to conditions under which 
the pupils write their papers, but this is no doubt ade- 
quately taken care of, except in centres where few 
pupils write, and the difficulties experienced in such 
centres are so obvious that little need be said beyond 
mentioning them. 

The conduct of the.High School examinations is 
largely controlled ‘by the High School and University 
Matriculation Examinations Board, an advisory Board 
appointed by the Minister of Education. This Board is 
composed of four members from the University, four 
members from the Department of Education, a city 
superintendent of schools, and a representative of the 
Teachers’ Alliance, all appointed by the Minister of 
Education except the Alliance representative. 

The most obvious lack on this board is the absence 
of any representation from the Normal schools, though 
one of the Departmental representatives was once a 
Normal school principal. The next most obvious lack 
is in representatives from the teaching body. The 
people who are by far most closely in touch with the 
whole work, the teachers, have only one representative, 
and any one representative must almost necessarily, 
except on a few basic points on which the teachers as a 
body may have passed judgment, represent about 10 
per cent. the opinion of the teaching body and about 
90 per cent. his or her own opinion. One representa- 
tive of the Alliance is probably enough, but there 
should be several representatives from the teaching 
body, no doubt including one from the public schools. 
Probably, a Board constituted about as follows should 
be most satisfactory: Two representatives each from 
the University, the Department and the Normal 
schools, a city superintendent of schools, and six 
teachers, one being a representative of the Alliance and 
one representing the public school teachers. Such a 
Board would have the balance the present board lacks. 

The examinations, in the main. are set by Univer- 
sity men and inspectors. The papers are then checked 
over by committees appointed by the Examinations 
Board. The usual make-up of a committee is an in- 
spector, an official of the Department, and a Univer- 
sity man, though this varies somewhat. A very consid- 
erable amount of time is spent in making up the paper 
and later in revising it, to make certain that all ques- 
tions are on the course, are not ambiguous or other- 
wise poorly worded, are of sufficient importance to 
warrant their being put on the paper, and that the 
paper as a whole is well balanced and of a proper de- 
gree of difficulty. 

Very apparently, the major sources of possible 
error are known, and an attempt made to guard 
against them. Very apparently, these sources of error 
are not adequately guarded against. The machinery 
is antiquated and faulty in the extreme. 

Many examinations contain questions that -are 
poorly worded, too difficult or too easy, and an occa- 
sional question shows lack of familiarity with the 
course. Sometimes, though much less frequently, these 
difficulties appear throughout a whole examination 
paper. Much more time and money should be spent in 
setting examination papers, and the expenditure would 
be made up by a lessening in the cost of marking the 
answer papers. 

The variation in standard from year to year is 


very great. In the High School grades there is an ex- 
treme variation of at least 20 per cent. in the percen- 
tage of pupils who fail in the cities in any given grade 
between the lowest percentage of failure and the high- 
est, in comparing various years, due to variations in 
examinations and marking, since the pupils and 
teachers vary only slightly. This means that in Grade 
XI. 300 pupils passed in an easy year who were no 
better than the 300 best who failed another year. In 
Grade VIII. the variation in the measuring rod is at 
least 12 per cent., and about 700 pupils passed the 
Grade VIII. examinations in 1924 who would have 
failed had the examinations and marking been as 
rigid as in some recent years. Such a situation is 
liable to bring disastrous results in the Grade IX. 
of the following year, particularly if, as is quite pos- 
sible, a severe Grade IX. examination follows an easy 
Grade VIII. examination. The public is able to make 
an attack, which has no justification, on the teachers 
on account of the wholly accidental factor of the wan- 
dering standard. This has actually occurred at least 
once in recent years. 

This veering and tacking of the standard is due to 
two allied misconceptions. The person who sets the 
examinatiin paper and the committee which revises it 
cannot by guesswork (judgment is the more commonly 
used but less accurate term) determine whether the 
paper is too difficult or too easy. The teachers who 
mark the papers are under the same difficulty when 
making their estimate. These bodies cannot be blamed 
for making a poor guess, for, indeed, it is a very good 
one, the greatest mistake being in attempting such an 
estimate at all. 

In Grade VIII. there is no formal revision of the 
papers submitted by the examiners who set them. 
They are revised to some extent, but there is no group 
or person specially delegated to de this work. though 
some of the officials of the Department usually make 
sure that no glaring mistakes occur. In passing, it 
might be noted that the percentage of failure by sub- 
jects for those who failed to pass the whole examina- 
tion varies tremendously. In a recent year 5 per cent. 
failed in Literature, 5 per cent. in Spelling and 51 per 
cent. in Arithmetic. In another year, it was Spelling 
0 per cent., Literature 21 per cent., Arithmetic 24 per 
cent., History 69 per cent., and Geometry 79 per cent. 
It should be borne in mind that 79 per cent. means 
that 79 per cent. of those who failed, failed in that 
subject. This would appear much less if the total 
number of Grade VIII. pupils were used as a basis. 
To put the matter on a basis less liable to give an un- 
fair idea, it might be said that out of about 700 Grade 
VIII. pupils in the city, 8 failed in Spelling, 7 in Lit- 
erature and 76 in Arithmetic. Our results in Spelling 
and Literature are not so much better than our results 
in Arithmetic to warrant such perfection as would 
appear from these figures, surely. Rather, the stan- 
dard was too low in these two subjects. 

Such a situation—and many another that exists 
in education—must be remedied. The public sense 
vaguely that something is wrong. We must clean 
house from the inside or the public will do it from the 
outside. 

The remedy lies in the application of scientific 
principles to education. One engineer with a few in- 
struments can make a more accurate measurement than 
can a dozen experts by their combined judgment. 
Much more is this true in education, because its prob- 
lems are much more complicated, aad so judgment is 
much more fallible. One good educational statistician 
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ean get more accurate results than the combined judg- 
ment of a large committee will preduce. 

For the present, the standard for passing should 
be based on the performance of. the average pupil. 
The average of all pupils on an examination should 
be calculated and the differences between this score 
and all the separate pupils’ scores obtained. These 
are called the individual deviations. The average of 
these deviations is called the average deviation, or 
A.D. Probably this would be best taken for the city 
pupils only. .The pass mark should, then, be set at a 
point 2 or 3 or 4 times the A.D. below the average 
mark, whatever point seemed desirable. Thus, if the 
average in a subject were 65 marks and the A.D. 7 
marks, the pass standard could be set at 2 A.D. below 
65, or 51 marks. Since the A.D. is a measure of spread, 
the pass mark would be at 2 A.D., cr 1 A.D. below the 
average for all subjects if for one, and about the same 
percentage of pupils would fail in each subject, re- 
gardless of whether the examination was more diffi- 
eult in one subject than in another or not, and also 
regardless of whether one subject was marked harder 
than another or not. This would net, however, elimin- 
ate the difficulty of too hard or too easy marking by 
any single examiner, or erratic marking. These must 
be eliminated by very careful and Gefinite assignment 
of marks for answers of various degrees of merit. The 
Standard Deviation is another measure of spread which 
might be preferable to the A.D. 

As soon as possible, however, this method could 
be further supplemented by using standardized ques- 
tions on the examinations; that is, questions that had 
been given to many pupils, and the mark made by 
those pupils obtained. This would detect any variation 
which might occur in the average calibre of candidates 
presenting themselves from year to year. Such a pro- 
ceeding would not tend to make tke questions which 
were liable to occur on the examination papers well 
known to the teachers, thus causing a thorough cram- 
ming for all examinations, any more than the present 
system does. Any good teacher at present can make 
up a list of 75 questions on a year’s work that will 
cover 90 per cent. of the questions on any Depart- 
mental examination fairly well. More than 75 ques- 
tions could be standardized in each subject, without 
difficulty, and an examination made up partly of stan- 
dardized questions and partly of others. Another ad- 
vantage would be in having teachers of the subject 
assist in the wording and selection of questions for 
standardization. This can hardly be done, at present, 
with the examinations. 


The raising of the standard in subjects where it 
is low would no doubt be desirable to the University 
authorities. They have a fairly definite idea of the 
amount of work which they desire to have covered 
for matriculation, but a very vague idea as to how 
well it should be covered. This vagueness applies also 
to teachers’ standards. No doubt any clear definition 
of the standard would be welcomed by the University. 

One objection will no doubt be raised to any 
change suggested. The lack of money will be pointed 
to. However, the changes suggested in this article 
would not require the expenditure of any more money 
than at present. In good times, education should ex- 
pand. In hard times, officials are not occupied with 
schemes for expansion, and such hard times should 
be utilized for the organization and perfection of the 
system within the limits imposed by lack of funds for 
expansion. Usually such times, far from being used 
for vigorous consolidation of the system on the basis 


of efficiency, are times of stagnation and even loss in 
efficiency. Most educators understand quantity bet- 
ter than quality. 

One of the fallacious statements made about ex- 
aminations is possibly worthy of notice as indicating 
the aptitude of educators to make statements which 
are figments of the imagination. Every time there is 
a hard examination in any grade, objections to the sit- 
uation are met by the statement on the part of many 
teachers that the Department is raising the standard. 
Usually. he same year other examinations are easy, 
and often a hard examination is followed by an easy 
one. Facts are usually unimportant matters in educa- 
tion, especially compared with opinions. 

A great deal of care is taken to see that papers 
are marked uniformly. Even so, instances are not 
wanting where the head examiner at a table has raised 
a paper from 40 marks to 50 marks or reduced it simi- 
larly. The present system of paying examiners on a 
piece-work basis is scareely compatible with satisfac- 
tory marking. The slow marker gets less money than 
the rapid marker, and so speeds up too high, and often 
the group that marks sliwly has a few extra markers 
put in with it for the last few days. To obviate this, 
any group which finds that it is going more slowly than 
the others, speeds up with detrimental results to satis- 
factory scoring. The head marker cannot check this 
altogether, since any reasonably clever marker can, 
by playing safe, giving few high or few low marks, 
mark at least sufficiently well to get by. Rapid mark- 
ing, if anything, results in fewer failures and fewer 
high marks with, of course, many unfair erratic marks. 
In most groups, the sky is the limit, and nearly every- 
one marks just as rapidly as wili get by, and some- 
times not that satisfactorily. 

The Department, if desirous of paying by the 
paper, should set a reasonable limit on the amount of 
money that might be earned in a day, but should re- 
quire that all examiners remain at the table for the 
full number of hours. If this limit were set at the 
proper place. all, or nearly all, would do a fair day’s 
work and it would be well done, since there would be 
no incentive to do very hurried work. There would, 
on the other hand, be no loafing to stretch out the work 
for as many days as possible, as might be done if a 
straight daily wage were given. The cost would thus 
be about the same as at present. 

To sum up— 

1. A definite passing standard should be fixed for 
each subject. 

2. The standard should not vary from year to year 
unless it was definitely decided to change the standard 
for some good and sufficient reason. In other words, 
chance variations should be eliminated. 

3. An educational statistician should be in charge 
of the work re fixing of standards. 

4. Standard should be determined from, at first, 
the average of the group, and later from standardized 
questions. 

5. More care given to setting of papers and mark- 
ing. 

6. Change in method of payment of markers. 

In short, examinations on a scientific basis. 





Friend: What’s that big box on the front of your 
machine? 

Automobilist: That’s a camera for taking moving 
pictures. You see, I go so fast I don’t have time to 
look at the scenery, and so I photograph it as I go 
along. 
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Upton Sinclair Scores Again 


(A Review of His ‘‘The Goslings, a Study of the 
American Schools.’’) 





Upton Sinclair has a simply appalling appeiite 
for scandal and an incomparable ability for getting 
it before his readers in an interesting fashion. His 
world is an old building which, though outwardly 
strong, is inwardly rotten and ready to collapse. So 
Mr. Sinclair with a lantern and some tools sneaks in 
and taps the timbers, knocks off the disguising plaster, 
and then publishes his findings to the world. The 
light he flashes into the dark recesses he investigates 
is not a steady white beam, but luridly and terribly 
red. And he works at headlong speed. 

‘‘The purpose of this book,’’ he writes, ‘‘is to show 
how the invisible government of big business which 
controls the rest of America has taken over the charge 
of your children’’ in the publie schools. The pattern 
into which the matter falls is essentially that of ‘‘The 
Goose-Step’’; there is a great deal of melodrama. The 
matter is also essentially the same, as is indicated by 
such chapter headings as The Spy System, Lies for 
Children, Schools of Mammon, Boston in Bondage, 
Poison Pictures, Schools of Steel, The Country Geese, 
ete. The criticisms which may be levelled against that 
book may be levelled against this: (1) Mr. Sinclair is 
overnaive in his interpretations of the motives of auth- 
orities and fails to attribute enough importance to the 
force of association in the formation of conservative 
opinions, and he fails to acknowledge that there are 
honest conservatives as well as honest radicals. (2) 
He fails to make clear that the purpose of education 
is not to make Sinclairian radicals. (3) He recognizes 
that ‘‘the classroom teachers are the ones we must 
depend upon if education is to be improved,’’ but he 
fails to emphasize that most teachers are honest sup- 
porters of the status quo and that teachers dissatisfied 
with the accepted ideas are as rare as dissatisfied Ro- 
tarians. 

Yet if he fails to emphasize the limitations of 
teachers, he knows what they are, for he passingly 
summarizes them thus: ‘‘The present status of the 
American school teacher is that of a wage slave, an 
employee of the School Board and the superintendent ; 
it is not the status of a free citizen, nor of a profes- 
sional expert.’’ This summary is beyond cavil. No 
other group which is at least potentially professional 
submits to such absurd and snooping regulation of its 
private conduct. It is no accident that most school 
teachers are excessively nervous, because sex-starva- 
tion is forced upon them, male and female. The in- 
tolerable dullness of the conversation of the teacher 
outside of school hours, the constant harking back to 
professional concerns, and usually the most petty of 
those concerns, is simply the result of the stifling of 
all spirit of intellectual adventure. Vast numbers of 
school teachers live in daily fear of losing their jobs, 
and the women in particular, in proportion to the num- 
ber of years they have taught, are willing to make 
concessions to outrageous demands because of the dif- 
fieulty of transferring to other less regulated work. 
As Sinclair notes, when conditions become too bad only 
the least adventurous remain. The objection that 
teachers have no professional standards is easy to 
make, but how to remedy the situation presents diffi- 
culties. Many teachers are such with the help of God 
and their A. B.’s, others teach a year or two after 





college graduation to ‘‘discover’’ themselves, and 
others through sheer incompetence in other fields be- 
come teachers to justify Bernard Shaw: ‘‘Those who 
can, do; those who cannot, teach.’’ The only remedies 
adopted thus far to raise professional standards are 
as bad as the evils. The requirement of courses in silly 
methods, given by lordly nincompoops, in no way raises 
competency. Some of the finest teachers are, meth- 
odologically speaking, inferior, and some of the worst 
have endless methodology. What seems to be needed 
is some way of excluding from the teaching group 
those who are not interested in instructing youths, or 
who have no intellectual enthusiasms. 
Sinclair looks to unions to remedy many of these 
conditions : 
In general. what I say is that the school teachers 
of the United States should have their professional 
organizations, and should run these organizations; they 
should establish professional standards, setting down 
not merely their rights, but also their duties; they 
should hold their members to these duties, and should 
maintain these rights against all comers, including 
superintendents and School Boards. I say that 
teachers should do this, not merely fur their own wel- 
fare, but for the welfare of the schools; I say that it is 
necessary both for the schools and for the children 
that teachers should cease to be rabbits, and should 
become self-respecting and alert citizens. 
This is his important constructive suggestion. It would 
be a source of satisfaction to me if I could honestly say 
that I expect teachers to do this very shortly, and that 
Utopia is around the corner. But a mournfully realis- 
tic habit of mind makes me turn to this study as being 
a truthful portrait of the teacher, past, present, and 
future: 
The teacher is a ‘‘lady’’ in 95 per cent. of cases 
—and in the other 5 per cent. the teacher is a ‘‘ gentle- 
man.’’ The teacher belongs to the white-collared 
class and receives a monthly salary—zever the degrad- 
ing weekly stipend known as ‘‘wages.’’ 
It is sad but true that teachers are snobs, fools, hypo- 
erites, incredibly stupid as to their interests, what you 
will; but some do arouse themselves from coma, as Mr. 
Sinclair records. They are, as remarked before, rare. 
I suspect that school teachers belong to the class of 
people who support the social system they work in no 
matter what it may be, and that if Mr. Sinclair’s 
Utopia were realized they would no more sabotage 
that system than they do the present one. 


—C. Hartley Gratton in New York Nation. 








Parnassus and Beyond 








RECESS IMPROMPTU 


At two-fifteen excitement’s rife; 

The droning scholars spring to life. 

A prairie chicken, flying low, 

Has settled on the stooks below, 

Where stands the Marquis row on row. 
Tantalus! 

My backwoods boys say, ‘‘Get your gun; 

Go pot that bird; let’s have some fun.”’ 


My trusty shotgun’s in the shack 
Lying beside the old game-sack. 

The children eye the raucous gong; 
It ne’er could carol sweeter song 
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Than when it rasps with clamour strong— 
‘*Recess time!’’ 

My heart relents; I press the bell, 

And out they scramble, bang, pellmell! 


While wily scouts locate the bird 

(Commands of older voices heard), 

I load the twelve-gauge, snap the lock, 

Polish the sights with old grey sock. 

With trusty troops from rock to rock— 
Oh, suspense! 

We creep along the stonygq trail, 


Now fast, now slow as laggard snail. 


The grouse with cackle leaps to flight; 

My gun leaps, too, no time to sight. 

‘‘Whang! Whang!’’ The echoes slowly die; 

The chicken whirs along the sky; 

Great shout rings out, ‘‘The feathers fly!’’ 
Cuss the luck! 

But my loyal scholars all maintain 

My volley caused the bird much pain. 


Dear little hearts, so staunch, so true, 
Great is the love I bear for you. 
Teacher to you is all that man 
Could be, or is, since world began. 
Greater than he no mortal can 
Ever be! 
Therefore the teacher could not miss— 
Q. E. D. Pure logic, this! —J. E. A. 





THE LEGEND OF THE MOCCASIN-FLOWER 


[The yellow ‘‘Lady’s Slipper’’ or Moccasin Flower (Nat- 


ural order Orchidae Cypripedium pubescens) is common in most 
wooded regions in Northern Alberta.] 





In a pleasant wooded valley 

By a gently flowing streamlet, 

Where it widens at the margin 

Of the Shining ‘‘Lake of Pigeons’’,* 
Lay an Indian fishing village. 


In and out among the wigwams 
Played the happy, laughing children; 
But of all the merry playmates 
None was half so sweet and winsome 
As the daughter of the Chieftain. 
Known she was among the people 
As ‘‘The little friend of all things’’. 


Once in roaming through the woodland 
Where the berries grew the thickest, 
But where cruel thorns abounded 

There, ‘‘the little friend of all things’’ 
Heard a piteous feeble moaning. 

Pushing through the thorny brambles, 
She behld the hapless sufferer. 

"Twas a large and snowy rabbit, 
Caught beneath the fallen branches 

Of a tree which lay uprooted. 


Then ‘‘the little friend of all things’’ 
Pulled and pushed and strained and lifted, 
Till she freed the suffering creature. 

But its two hind feet were wounded 
Sadly, crushed and bruised and bleeding, 
And the maiden sobbed for pity, 

Wiped the blood with gentle fingers, 
Tore a strip from off her tunic, 

Bound the wounds with care and patience. 


Then, because the path was thorny, 
Stripped her dainty doeskin slippers 
(Moccasins of palest yellow) 

From her tiny feet, and, kneeling, 
Fastened them upon the hind feet 

Of the wounded snowy rabbit, 

Who, recovering now, and happy, 
Darted off into the woodland, 

Leaving ‘‘Little friend of all things’’ 
All alone amid the brambles. 


Naked were her feet and tender, 
And the path was rough and thorny, 
And the Indian fishing village 
Was a long and weary journey 
For a maid to travel barefoot. 


She had gone but half the distance 
Ere her slender feet grew painful, 
And a trail of crimson blood drops 
Marked the pathway through the greenwood. 
Then the ‘‘Little friend of all things’’ 
Sat her down among the mosses, 

For she could not travel further. 

And the tears upon her lashes 
Shook and trembled in the sunlight. 
So the little feathered songbirds 
Came to comfort her and cheer her, 
Singing her their sweetest carols 
Till she sank in dreamless slumber. 


While she slept the woodland creatures, 
Great and small, and furred and feathered, 
Cried aloud to the Great Spirit 

To assist the little maiden 

Who was called ‘‘The friend of all things’’. 


Then from out the cool green mosses, 
Close beside the sleeping maiden, 
Sprang two slender shoots of emerald, 
Bearing on their pointed summits 
Two small moccasins of yellow. 
Sweet and soft, and faintly perfumed, 
Such a dainty lady’s slipper 

Ne’er had been beheld by mortal. 


Soon the ‘‘Little friend of all things”’ 
Woke from out her dreamless slumber, 
Rubbed her eyes, and gazed in rapture 
At the dainty yellow slippers; 

Drew them on her feet so slender, 
Leaped and danced with airy lightness, 
For the moccasins of yellow 

Had a magie gift of healing. 


Ever since, in early June time, 

Have been found within the woodlands, 

Springing up among the mosses, 

Slender shoots of gleaming emerald, 

Bearing moccasins of yellow, 

Sweet and soft, and faintly perfumed. 

And if you will look within them 

You will see the tiny blood drops, 

Little specks of brilliant carmine, 

Left within the lady’s slippers 

By the wounded feet so tender 

Of ‘‘The Little Friend of All Things’’. 
—Ida F. Terry. 





*Pigeon Lake is situated about 45 miles southwest of Ed- 
monton, u 
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It contains full particulars of the following lines: 


JOHNSTON'S MAPS, GLOBES and CHARTS 
BLACKBOARDS and ACCESSORIES 
MILTON BRADLEY’S PRIMARY SUPPLIES 
ART MATERIALS and MODELS 
PICTURES FOR STUDY AND DECORATION 
GENERAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


If you have not yet received a copy, it will be well worth while to write for one at once. 


Should you also require Physical, Chemical and Biological Apparatus, send us your list. We are con- 
fident you will be thoroughly satisfied in every respect—quality, price and service. 


THE GEO. M. HENDRY CO., Ltd. 


215 VICTORIA STREET TORONTO 
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Juvenile Delinquency 








The problem of juvenile delinquency has, during 
the past few years, been receiving considerable atten- 
tion, particularly from the psychological point of view. 
The Reformatory and Refuge Union, which visited 
Glasgow last week after a lapse of thirty-four years, 
has been devoting its seventeenth triennial conference 
to the consideration of questions relating to offenders 
belonging to this class. The question is undoubtedly 
one which has a very vital connection with education. 
Of late there has been expressed an impressive con- 
sensus of opinion as to the close relationship that 
exists between early training and juvenile crime. 
Though many young delinquents are dull and back- 
ward in school work, it is now being held that actual 
mental deficiency plays a smaller part than was gen- 
erally supposed at one time. A more general cause is 
found in early training acting upon a greater relative 
emotional instability, itself due in part to heredity, 
but in which lack of due physical care is often a factor. 
The school itself is not to any large extent responsible 
for the educational failure. In London it has been 
found that about seven per cent. of juvenile delin- 
quents were mentally deficient, though most were in- 
nately dull and backward in scholastic attainments. 
This proportion of intellectually deficient children 
among delinquent juveniles is much lower than was 
at first believed. Mental deficiency, it is admitted, 
may be a factor in delinquency in so far as the child 
might not have the intelligence to appreciate the 
reasons for social conventions or for obedience. It is 
asserted that about 1.3 per cent. of children of school 
age needed special control or special education. 

In almost all cases of juvenile delinquency there 
has been lacking reasonable opportunities for the out- 
let of energies aroused by instinctive desires, and, 
what is more important, an absence of that adult con- 
trol which should serve to guide and direct those 
energies along useful channels. Viewed in this light, 
juvenile crime is largely due to a failure of early edu- 
cation. It is not as inevitable as has sometimes been 
represented, but is controllable by those forces which, 
pending a great improvement in home conditions, the 
school can most effectively bring into operation. This 
emphasises the importance of the school as a moral and 
sicial force which is to a very large extent not appre- 
ciated by those who attempt to estimate its effective- 
ness by certain standards, and which is undoubtedly 
among those permanent values of education likely 
to be overlooked by the unbalanced economist. Lord 
Ashmore, in his memorandum on Juvenile Delinquency, 
admitted this when he said that he was convinced that 
the schools were doing such excellent work in this 
connection that any failure to make use of them would 
be condemned by those conversant with their success 
in reformation. 

Mr. Kennedy Fraser, psychologist to the Glasgow 
Education Authority, in discussing the mental charac- 
ter of pupils of this type, gave it as his experience 
that mental defect was not always the cause of moral 
aberration. He pointed out that the supernormal, no 
less than the subnormal, pupil had possibilities of 
failure which were not to be overlooked. His ability 
sought an outlet. He might be in advance of the class, 
and his energies required scope. He was of opinion 
that timely promotion beyond the standard of mere 


years might be his salvation. It is found that the. in- 
cidence of juvenile transgression is greatest between 
the ages of fifteen and sixteen. The question that’ 
naturally arises in such a case is how far the too early © 
release from school discipline is responsible for the 
increase of juvenile crime between these ages. The} 
juveniles have not reached that maturity which en-" 
ables them to stand by themselves. The necessity for 
a careful system of probation is clearly evident. Pro- 
bation, however, may be useless if the home environ-_ 
ment is bad, or if,.as experience has shown, the co-— 
operation of the parents is unattainable. With a good 
environment, probation may avert all further lapses) 
into delinquency, and, as a rule, it is found that suc- 
cess is more likely to be attained when the home condi- ” 
tions are normal. As guide, philosopher, and friend, > 
in the difficult work of after-care, the tactful proba- 
tion officer may prove invaluable. 

There was a spirit of hopefulness pervading the 
whole conference, and such conferences are bound to ~ 
have a very helpful effect on the solution of this prob-— 
lem. The school can do much to assist, for it is being 
more and more recognized that the school must play 
a greater part in the social uplift of the community,? 
but it must be clearly understood that it is only one™ 
of the factors in the question. The home with its en- 
vironment plays a no less important part, and unless” 
and until the housing conditions are improved in many 
of our large city areas, the fight will be unequal. 
Teachers, therefore, have a duty to themselves as well 
as to their pupils in endeavouring to arouse the publie¢ 
conscience, not only on the value of education, but 
also in the desire for an amelioration of the social con-7 
ditions prevailing in some places, for as been well said, 
‘delinquency is mainly a question of adaptation to 
environment.’’ Anyone who has read the record of 
the interesting experiment of the Junior Republics of 
America, founded by Mr. George, will find full proof 
of this statement. ‘‘With all his heart Mr. George 
believed,’’ says Mr. Fletcher Howe on ‘‘Citizens Made | 
and Re-made,’’ ‘‘that every normal boy, no matter 
how sordid the conditions into which he was born, 7 
had in him latent possibilities which, if properly fos- 7 
tered, could and would place him in the highest and | 
most honorable social ranks. This optimistic convic- 5 
tion of the dominance of environment over heredity has | 
formed the working hypothesis of all his social activi- 
ties.’’ —Scottish Educational Journal. — 





Their boat was drifting idly, the sun shone above, | 
and the sea was serene, while she was sitting snugly. 
Then he proposed. ; 

From the opposite end of the craft she gazed at 7 
him calmly. Then she said: 

‘‘As a matter of common sense, realizing that we 
are in this boat, on water more than fifty feet deep, 
and if you were going to act as you should act if I 
accepted you, we would be capsized, I will decline your © 
priposal at this moment—but, George, row as fast as 
you can to the shore and ask me again.”’ 

That girl will make a good wife. 





Mrs. Kindly: But you promised that if I gave you 
your breakfast you would cut the grass and rake the 
lawn. 

Homeless Holmes: And I lied. Let this be a lesson 
to you, lady, not to put your trust in strange men. 
They are all gay deceivers. 





Opinions are worth what they will bring. 
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